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From  The  Editor 

Our  feature  article  focuses  upon  the  complex 
issue  of  Space  Deterrence.  Written  by  two 
cadet  scholars  bringing  together  engineering 
and  foreign  area  studies  insights,  Zachary 
Crippen  and  Andrew  Hilton  focus  upon 
the  complexities  of  the  modern  day  world 
as  influences  in  determining  what  space 
deterrence  should  look  like,  requiring  a  new 
model  beyond  Cold  War  thinking.  Following 
their  important  insight  is  Cadet  Scholar 
Elisha  Henry’s  winning  essay  submitted  to 
the  STRATCOM  Strategic  Deterrence  Essay 
Contest  (she  placed  second  overall  from 
entrants  across  all  Air  Force  domains).  Elisha 
reminds  Americans  of  our  own  past  and 
how  racist  tendencies  of  a  foregone  era  are 
a  reminder  of  our  need  to  understand  other 
cultures- -and  not  underestimate  them  due  to 
our  own  percieved  cultural  superiority.  Next, 
Cadet  scholars  Ian  Gibson  and  Zack  Adams 
discuss  an  insightful  Trading  Decisions  Scheme 
based  upon  economic  theory  and  how  it  might 
prevent  future  proliferation  in  states  seeking 
nuclear  energy  capability  as  cover  for  a  secret 
weapons  program.  From  there,  we  move  to 
three  regional  proliferation  studies,  evaluating 
states  labeled  by  former  President  Bush  as  the 
Axis  of  Evil,’  a  term  that  Elisha’s  thesis  would 
likely  caution  against.  This  issue  closes  with 
a  book  review  of  Prodigal  Soldiers,  an  MSS- 
relevant  study  of  US  military  transformation 
in  the  Vietnam  to  Gulf  War  era. 

ASJs  mission  is  to  feature  topical  and 
regionally-focused  articles  of  interest  to 
the  military  academic  community.  Both 
military  and  civilian  academic  faculty  and 
staff  are  encouraged  to  submit  articles  for 
publication  and  nominate  outstanding  cadet 
papers.  We  also  encourage  reviews  of  military - 
relevant  topics.  Send  all  submissions  in  word 
format  (with  Chicago-style  endnotes)  to 
ASJeditor@usafa.edu 

On  the  cover:  Demonstration  of  the  laser 
adaptive  optical  system  at  the  European 
Southern  Observatory  (ESO)  in  Chile;  photo 
courtesy  of  ESO. 
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Responsible  Power 

Space  Deterrence  in  a  Labyrinthine  World 

ZACHARY  CRIPPEN  AND  ANDREW  HILTON 


"1/Ke  must  l earn  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  power  in  America  without  imagining  either 
that  the  exercise  of  our  power  will  be  perfectly  just  or  that  we  would  be  a  better  nation  if  we 
disavowed  our  responsibilities  for  the  sake  of  being  pure.  It  is  foolish  to  hope  that  America 
could  bear  its  present  responsibilities  in  the  world  without  regard  to  national  self-interest.  It  is 
equally  foolish  to  deny  that  national  self-interest  may  always  become  so  narrow  as  to  corrupt 
the  virtue  of  what  we  are  doing. "  -Reinhold  Niebuhr1 


The  space  age  began  in  a  time 
of  ideological,  economic, 
and  political  rivalry  between  two 
superpowers.  Motivated  by  a  desire 
to  defeat  the  statist  leviathan  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
embarked  on  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  technological  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
culmination  of  that  program  with 
Neil  Armstrong’s  July  1969  walk 
on  the  moon  was  an  international 
icon  of  technological  prowess  and 
a  symbol  of  ideological  victory 
over  communism.  The  Apollo 
program,  which  Stephen  Johnson 
has  called  the  United  States’  most 
prestigious  entry  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  war  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
cost  an  estimated  nineteen  billion 
dollars,  galvanizing  the  efforts  of 
300,000  workers  and  200  univer¬ 
sities  in  80  countries.2  Since  then, 
the  space  arena  has  attracted  the 
gaze  of  many  other  governments, 
eager  to  share  in  the  prestige  and 
power  that  space  proficiency  and 
superiority  provide. 

Outer  space  represents  an  area 
of  critical  strategic  importance  for 
several  reasons.  First,  space  rep¬ 


resents  the  ultimate  high  ground 
in  issues  of  military  engage¬ 
ment.  Although  the  space  arena 
is  not  weaponized  with  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive  technologies,  it 
remains  a  potent  strategic  territory 
with  the  potential  to  accommo¬ 
date  critical  strike  or  deterrence 
capabilities.  Second,  space  rep¬ 
resents  an  avenue  for  unlimited 
ISR  (Intelligence,  Surveillance, 
and  Reconnaissance)  operations. 
Unlike  airspace  and  ground  ter¬ 
ritory,  space  does  not  belong  to 
any  single  sovereign  entity,  and 
therefore  its  use  cannot  be  dictated 
accordingly.  Third,  space  offers  the 
possibility  of  unprecedented 
and  unlimited  natural  resources, 
including  solar  power  and  mineral 
mining.  Fourth,  but  perhaps  most 
importantly,  space  is  man’s  final 
frontier.  As  such,  space  repre¬ 
sents  an  unprecedented  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  international  coop¬ 
eration.  But  history  suggests  that 
where  the  potential  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  rival  powers  exists 
alongside  the  possibility  to  co-opt 
that  potential  for  ill,  the  latter  has 
too  often  occurred.  The  United 
States  has  long  leveraged  a  strong 


majority  of  hard  power  in  space, 
but  others  are  quickly  emerg¬ 
ing  as  possible  contestants  for 
that  leadership  position.  The  next 
quarter- century  will  be  pivotal  in 
determining  the  bounds  of  space 
interaction,  including  contestation 
and  partition  between  sovereign 
entities.  This  future  requires  bold 
approaches  to  strategic  thinking, 
especially  in  the  realms  of  coop¬ 
eration  and  deterrence. 

A  New  Paradigm 

We  are  fortunate  that  we  have 
arrived  in  the  present  day  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight.  The  threat  of 
nuclear  war  that  clouded  much  of 
the  postwar  20th  century  indirectly 
produced  a  plethora  of  literature 
on  the  concept  of  deterrence.  The 
scholarship  of  Lawrence  Freed¬ 
man,  Bernard  Brodie,  Thomas 
Schelling,  and  Robert  Jervis  has 
done  much  to  illuminate  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
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global  threat  of  nuclear  weapons. 
In  this  respect,  contemporary 
scholars  of  deterrence  have  the 
benefit  of  standing  on  the  shoul¬ 
der  of  giants,  to  use  the  language  of 
Isaac  Newton.  Unfortunately,  the 
vantage  point  afforded  us  by  such 
giants  is  not  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  world  today.  The  scholars  of 
the  bipolar  world,  while  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  possibility  for  increased 
international  cooperation  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interconnectedness  in  the 
future,  were  writing  for  a  different 
age.  Cultural  dispersion  and  global 
media  have  brought  the  people 
of  the  world  closer  together,  eco¬ 
nomic  interdependence  makes 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
mutually  reliant  on  each  other  for 
their  prosperity  and  vitality,  and 
technology  has  made  all  of  this 
possible.  In  short,  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  requires  us  to  look 
upon  the  literature  of  yesterday 
with  an  eye  open  to  new  possibili¬ 
ties  and  applications  that  our  new 
paradigm  requires. 

the  United  States  can  alter 
the  architecture  of  its  space- 
based  assets ,  retooling  its 
resources  and  dispersing  its 
capabilities  in  a  way  that 
makes  aggression  both  more 
costly  and  less  rewarding  for 
potential  challengers. 


Our  aim  is  not  to  expound  upon 
the  effects  of  globalization — an 
overused  word  that  does  little  to 
shape  debates  of  strategic  theory. 
Instead,  we  hope  to  construct  a 
clear  and  practical  picture  of  what 
space  deterrence  should  look  like, 
synthesizing  new  and  old  ideas 
into  a  coherent  framework  with 
implications  for  the  United  States’ 


national  security  posture.  In  this 
essay,  we  seek  to  answer  several 
questions.  We  propose  a  clear  defi¬ 
nition  of  terms  and  concepts:  What 
is  deterrence?  How  is  it  achieved? 
Furthermore,  our  project  outlines 
the  difficulties  of  adapting  deter¬ 
rence  concepts  to  meet  the  evolving 
technology  of  the  space  arena.  We 
embark  on  this  adaptation  boldly 
but  imperfectly,  acknowledging 
that  strategic  thinking  requires 
generalization  and  the  sacrifice  of 
specificity  for  the  benefit  of  theory. 
We  argue  against  the  monopoli¬ 
zation  of  space  power,  favoring 
increased  US-led  international 
cooperation  but  not  yielding  our 
unrivaled  technological,  posi¬ 
tional,  and  normative  influence. 

In  articulating  a  way  ahead  for 
the  United  States,  we  adopt  and 
explain  a  rationalist  framework 
for  deterrence  theory,  exploring 
simple  game  theory  concepts  to 
illustrate  the  complexities  of  deter¬ 
rence.  Second,  we  explore  how  the 
space  arena  affects  traditional  cost/ 
benefit  structures,  examining  how 
we  can  achieve  deterrence  in  a  non¬ 
terrestrial  arena.  Third,  we  provide 
a  brief  picture  of  the  current 
international  structure  of  space 
governance  and  suggest  ways  for 
the  United  States  to  remain  in 
its  position  of  global  leadership, 
gaining  in  institutional  leverage 
what  it  cedes  in  material  power. 
Fourth,  we  articulate  the  poten¬ 
tial  ways — in  technical  detail — in 
which  the  United  States  can  alter 
the  architecture  of  its  space-based 
assets,  retooling  its  resources  and 
dispersing  its  capabilities  in  a 
way  that  makes  aggression  both 
more  costly  and  less  rewarding 
for  potential  challengers.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  successful  space  deterrence 
will  necessitate  the  exercise  of 


responsible  power.  It  will  mean 
that  the  United  States  needs  to  lead 
a  move  towards  an  international 
structure  of  space  that  eschews 
a  global  commons  view  but 
establishes  rules  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  space  technology,  while 
at  the  same  time  remaining  out  of 
reach — both  in  development  and 
prowess — of  potential  challengers 
to  that  order.  This  essay  explores 
how  each  can  be  done. 

What  is  Deterrence? 

The  most  concise  and  con¬ 
ceptually  clear  definition  of 
deterrence  that  we  have  found  in 
our  research  comes  from  the  1988 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the 
United  States:  Deterrence  works  by 
persuading  potential  adversaries 
that  the  costs  of  their  aggression 
will  exceed  any  probable  gains.3 
Logically  proceeding  from  this 
definition,  there  are  three  conceiv¬ 
able  ways  to  achieve  deterrence. 
The  first  is  by  increasing  the  costs 
of  aggression  for  adversaries,  the 
second  is  to  decrease  the  expected 
gains  of  adversaries,  and  the  third 
is  to  do  both  simultaneously.  This 
view  of  deterrence  proceeds  from 
a  transactional  view  of  conflict: 
Thomas  Schelling  writes  that  most 
conflict  situations  are  essentially 
bargaining  [emphasis  original] 
situations  in  which  the  actions  of 
one  participant  are  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  actions  of  one 
or  more  other  actors.4  A  perfect 
account  of  deterrence  assumes  the 
rational  nature  of  states,  implying 
that  state  decisions  are  made,  and 
activities  pursued,  in  the  interest  of 
expected  payoffs. 

Unfortunately,  the  neatness  of 
pure  rationality  is  not  matched 
in  the  real  world.  Instead,  behav¬ 
ior  is  based  on  bounded  ratio- 
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nality,  which  incorporates  the 
importance  of  perceptions  into  an 
analytical  framework.  This  term, 
first  used  by  Herbert  Simon  in  the 
1950s,  is  used  to  designate  ratio¬ 
nal  choice  that  takes  into  account 
the  cognitive  limitations  of  the 
decision  maker.5  Authors  Gerd 
Gigerenzer  and  Reinhard  Selten 
use  the  St.  Petersburg  Paradox6  to 
illustrate  the  effects  of  bounded 
rationality:  outcomes  that  are  so 
at  odds  with  the  dictates  of  good 
sense  will  not  be  pursued,  even 
if  the  probably  of  the  outcome 
makes  it  mathematically  rational 
to  do  so.7  One  possible  solution  to 
the  paradox  involves  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  expected  utility  instead  of 
expected  value,  the  former  being 
the  primary  determinant  of  social 
behavior.  The  purpose  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  of  course,  is  not  to  revive 
what  is  largely  a  debate  for  social 
theorists,  but  rather  to  illustrate 
the  limited  extent  to  which  pure 
rationality  can  illumine  our  pre¬ 
dictions  of  social  behavior.  Even 
so,  while  it  might  be  useful  to 
theorize  about  extricating  rational¬ 
ity  from  policymaking  in  part  or 
in  whole,  the  empirical  nature  of 
policymaking  demands  rationalist 
assumptions.  We  proceed  to 
outline  a  policy  of  space  deter¬ 
rence  using  a  rationalist  approach, 
acknowledging  its  possible  short¬ 
comings  but  working  within  its 
constraints  to  develop  a  coherent 
national  security  strategy  for  space 
deterrence. 

As  we  state  in  the  beginning  of 
this  section,  deterrence  involves 
the  manipulation  of  an  adversary’s 
potential  costs  and  benefits  from  a 
certain  course  of  action.  A  purely 
rational  actor  will  not  pursue  an 
action  whose  costs  outweigh  its 
benefits.  As  such,  the  deterrer  seeks 


to  pursue  policies  that  decrease 
benefits  and/or  increase  costs  for 
would-be  aggressors.  Cost  can 
refer  to  either  the  resource  costs 
of  pursuing  an  action  or  punitive 
measures  taken  after  the  fact  by  the 
deterrer  against  the  aggressor.  For 
example,  cost  in  a  space  deterrence 
context  can  include  both  research 
and  development  expenses  for  an 
anti-satellite  program  and  pos¬ 
sible  consequent  terrestrial  retali¬ 
ation  for  its  deployment.  Benefits, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  understand 
to  have  the  singular  meaning  of 
advantages8  received  by  the  aggres¬ 
sor  as  a  result  of  its  pursuit  of  a 
certain  course  of  action.  To  keep 
our  language  conceptually  clear, 
we  will  also  assume  that  negative 
benefits  equal  positive  costs,  and 
vice  versa.9  Either  can  be  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  the  aggressive 
action. 

We  have  already  pointed 
out  that  rationality  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  encapsulate  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  cognition  and  psychology. 
A  second — and  for  our  pur¬ 
poses,  more  crucial — limitation 
of  rationality  is  that  its  predictive 
capacity  is  based  largely  on  the 
extent  to  which  uncertainty  is 
introduced  into  the  problem. 
Actors  may  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  maximize  their  gains,  but 
will  not  take  those  opportuni¬ 
ties  because  of  their  opponents’ 
unwillingness  to  cooperate.  The 
Prisoners’  Dilemma  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  com¬ 
munication  and  trust  on  behav¬ 
ior.10  At  first  glance,  it  would  appear 
that  the  rational  course  of  action 
would  be  for  each  actor  facing  the 
“dilemma”  to  pursue  a  strategy  of 
cooperation.  Instead,  we  find  that 
the  dominant  strategy  is  to  defect.11 
Absent  a  guarantee  of  mutual  coop¬ 


eration,  which  is  the  case  when 
there  is  a  lack  of  trust  (particularly 
common  between  nation-states)  or 
an  iterative  framework,  actors  will 
end  up  effectively  reducing  each 
other’s  possible  benefits  and  for¬ 
feiting  their  own- -always  acting  to 
minimize  risk.  We  have  chosen  to 
highlight  the  prisoners’  dilemma 
as  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of 
cooperation,  even  when  predicated 
upon  rational  assumptions.  We  do 
not  claim  that  prisoners’  dilemma 
is  the  best  singular  framework  for 
assessing  deterrence.  Long  form 
models  can  be  more  accurate,  and 
even  the  simple  stag  hunt  example 
of  Rousseau  can  be  helpful.12  The 
point  is  that  deterrence  theory 
is  often  not  intuitive,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessful  use  demands  nuance,  both 
in  development  and  application. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  we 
explore  the  character  of  deterrence 
in  the  space  arena,  bearing  in  mind 
the  difficulties  posed  by  examples 
such  as  the  one  outlined  above. 


Deterrence  in  Space 

Deterrence  in  space  is  rendered 
especially  difficult  for  three  distinct 
reasons.  First,  as  Forrest  Morgan 
has  pointed  out,  space  inherently 
favors  the  challenger.13  The  domi¬ 
nant  power  in  space  is  more  likely 
to  base  its  terrestrial  capabilities  on 
its  space  dominance.  For  example, 
the  United  States  is  reliant  on  a 
host  of  satellite-based  technolo¬ 
gies  (navigation,  positioning,  com¬ 
munication,  and  observation)  for 
its  effectiveness  on  the  battlefield. 
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A  successful  satellite  denial  action 
by  a  challenger,  even  if  limited  in 
scope,  could  have  exponential 
effects  on  the  ground.  If  a  potential 
military  challenger  is  less  reliant 
on  space  technology  than  the 
power  being  challenged,  it  would 
likely  be  the  challenger  that  would 
emerge  from  space  conflict  with 
the  advantage,  even  if  that  space 
conflict  led  to  tit-for-tat  retalia¬ 
tion.14  This  is  especially  the  case 
because  of  the  crowded  nature  of 
space:  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
congested,  contested,  and  compet¬ 
itive.15  As  of  April  2013,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense  was 
tracking  39,156  orbital  objects,  of 
which  less  than  4,000  were  active 
payloads.16  The  numbers  are  also 
rising  rapidly:  in  the  three-day 
window  between  24  April  and  26 
April  2013,  three  separate  launches 
put  nine  objects  into  eight  differ¬ 
ent  orbits.17  The  increasing  number 
of  orbital  objects  poses  severe 
hazards  for  functioning  satellites, 
and  any  conflict  in  space  will  mul¬ 
tiply  that  hazard. 

The  2009  collision  of  a  Russian 
Cosmos  satellite  and  US  Iridium 
satellite  created  1500  pieces  of 
debris;  the  Chinese  ASAT  test  of 
2007  created  3000  pieces,18  count¬ 
ing  only  those  large  enough  to  be 
tracked.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  vast  majority  (99.3  percent) 


Telescopic  photo  of  US-Russian 
Sattelite  collision  in  2009 


of  space  debris  is  too  small  to  be 
tracked,19  an  issue  that  has  severe 
implications  for  orbiting  payloads. 
The  problem  is  multiplicative: 
more  collisions  yield  more  debris, 
which  yield  more  collisions,  etc. 
For  this  reason,  any  action  in  space 
that  increases  the  amount  of  space 
debris  favors  the  actor(s)  with  the 
least  to  lose.  For  example,  a  ten 
percent  mutual  loss  of  functioning 
payloads  for  both  the  United  States 
and  China  would  eliminate  1 12  US 
satellites  but  only  14  Chinese  satel¬ 
lites.20  This  problem  is  not  one  with 
a  ready  solution,  but  the  inher¬ 
ently  global  and  common  nature 
of  space  demands  institutional  and 
technical  solutions. 

Second,  space  deterrence  is  dif¬ 
ficult  because  the  international 
space  regime  has  inappropriately 
leveled  the  field  for  space  devel¬ 
opment.  International  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  current  form  have 
created  an  environment  stagnant 
for  technical  innovation,  dimin¬ 
ishing  payoffs  for  governments  to 
develop  deterrent  technologies, 
even  if  those  technologies  would 
serve  only  peaceful  purposes. 
Everett  Dolman’s  formulation  is 
especially  poignant:  the  OST 
and  the  existing  socialized  space 
regime  discouraged  productive 
competition  among  space  capable 
states  .  .  .  space  development  is 
trapped  in  LEO  [low  earth  orbit] 
parochialism.21  While  counter- 
factual  history  is  extraordinarily 
speculative,  it  is  useful  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
would  have  put  Neil  Armstrong  on 
the  moon  if  it  was  not  engaged  in 
an  intense  geopolitical  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  most 
ambitious  space  projects  were  born 
before  the  1967  OST.22  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that  the 


international  space  regime  should 
be  abolished.  Instead,  it  needs  to 
be  reshaped  in  order  to  allow  for 
enterprising  nations  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  endeavors,  espe¬ 
cially  because  of  the  proliferation 
of  commercial  actors  in  space.  We 
explore  this  theme  more  in  the 
next  section. 

Third,  space  deterrence  is  dif¬ 
ficult  because  it  demands  innova¬ 
tive  approaches  to  research  and 
development  that  are  not  being 
employed  today.  Our  national 
abilities  have  been  redirected  from 
the  space  arena:  since  1965,  with 
the  brief  exception  near  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  budget  of  NASA 
has  been  steadily  shrinking  as  a 
percentage  of  GDP.23  Deterrence 
requires  technical  mastery  of  the 
arena  in  which  we  are  trying  to 
deter.  Redundancy  of  our  space- 
based  systems  would  diminish  the 
benefits  of  any  perceived  aggressor, 
ensuring  that  our  reliance  is  spread 
across  a  number  of  different  assets. 
Satellite  fractionation,  which  we 
discuss  at  length  in  the  following 
pages,  could  be  one  significant  way 
to  achieve  this.  Ultimately,  success¬ 
ful  deterrence  will  require  that  we 
aggressively  pursue  the  techno¬ 
logical  prowess  needed  to  make 
aggression  difficult  and  fruitless. 

Deterrence  through  the 
International  Space  Regime 

Space  governance  is  compli¬ 
cated.  Its  history  spans  just  over 
half  a  century,  beginning  with 
the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on  the  Peace¬ 
ful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  (COPUOS) 
in  1959.  It  has  evolved  today  to 
include  a  variety  of  multilateral 
and  bilateral  agreements  between 
states,  and  these  agreements  are 
undergirded  by  the  increasing 
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private  sector  use  of  space.  The 
1967  Outer  Space  Treaty  (OST)24 
provides  a  basic  structure  for  space 
governance,  establishing  principles 


of  peaceful  use  and  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  and  in  the 
interests  of  all  countries.  (Article 
I),  designating  the  arena  as  fully 
subject  to  the  confines  of  inter¬ 
national  law  (Art  III),  pledging  at 
least  limited  mutual  cooperation 
for  astronaut  assistance  (Art  V) 
and  treaty  enforcement  (Art  VI), 
and  promising  to  conduct  all  space 
activities  guided  by  the  principle  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  assistance. 
(Art  IX).  Although  the  OST  is  the 
most  obvious  example  of  multilat¬ 
eralism  in  space,  it  is  far  from  the 
only  one:  others  include  the  Rescue 
Agreement  of  1968,  the  Liability 
Convention  of  1972,  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Convention  of  1976,  and  the 
Moon  Agreement  of  1984.25 

Unfortunately,  existing  inter¬ 
national  agreements  regarding 
space  have  a  history  of  problems 
and  loopholes.  First,  universality 
is  rarely  present.26  COPUOS  was 
so  fraught  with  political  wrangling 
that  it  wasn’t  able  to  successfully 
convene  for  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence.27  The  OST  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  1976  Bogota 
Declaration  in  which  several  devel¬ 
oping  equatorial  countries  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  geostationary 
orbit,  22,000  miles  above  the  earths 
equator.28  The  dispute  has  since 
been  resolved,  but  is  indicative  of 
a  wider  divide  over  issues  of  space 
governance,  as  some  treaties  lack 


the  signatures  of  even  ten  percent 
of  the  worlds  nations.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  existing  space  law  lacks 
sufficient  enforcementmechanisms 


for  violators.  The  iconic  OST  fails 
to  specify  a  single  punitive  measure 
for  potential  violators,  and  in  fact 
allows  for  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty  as  long  as  one  year’s 
prior  notice  is  given.  The  result¬ 
ing  international  framework  is  a 
half-hearted  attempt  at  norm  con¬ 
struction,  with  insufficient  coer¬ 
cive  power  over  nations  of  ill  will 
(consider  China’s  2007  ASAT  test 
and  associated  debris)  but  with 
enough  behavioral  influence  on 
the  leadership  of  law-abiding,  rep¬ 
resentative  democracies.29 

We  reject  the  realist  notion  that 
multilateralism  holds  no  promise 
and  that  conflict  is  inevitable,  but 
we  assert  that  an  institution  devoid 
of  material  power  only  serves  to 
constrain  the  wrong  actors.  As 
such,  the  United  States’  leadership 
in  the  international  arena  should 
have  two  components.  First,  the 
United  States  should  lead  initia¬ 
tives  to  increase  costs  for  violators 
of  international  space  law.  A  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  to 
include  definitive  punitive  mea¬ 
sures  (launch  bans,  economic 
sanctions,  etc.)  would  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  start.  Such  a  revision  should 
be  led  by  the  United  States  and 
other  major  actors — particularly 
Russia  and  China — to  improve 
the  universality  of  the  regime.  It  is 
reasonable,  after  all,  to  think  that 
the  active  participation  of  Russia 


and  China  in  such  an  arrangement 
would  also  facilitate  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  Japan,  South  Korea,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  India,  Iran,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union. 

Of  course,  a  redesign  of  existing 
space  law  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  United  States’  aggressive 
pursuit  of  continued  technologi¬ 
cal  superiority.  For  this  to  take 
place,  the  United  States  needs  to 
also  attempt  sweeping  institu¬ 
tional  reform  that  will  allow  for 
the  non-global  use  of  extraterres¬ 
trial  bodies.  Such  a  move  could 
be  made  under  the  auspices  of 
boosting  private  enterprise, 
and  such  a  reason  would  not  be 
disingenuous.  The  untapped 
potential  of  resources  in  space  and 
of  private  actors  who  are  currently 
designing  technologies  to  harness 
those  resources  (asteroid  mining, 
for  example)  means  that  the  private 
use  of  space  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
eventually  be  adopted.  The  effect 
of  space  law  should  be  to  level  the 
strategic  playing  field  of  space  and 
ensure  the  rules  are  fair;  the  regime 
in  its  current  form  is  restrictive  to 
technical  development  that  would 
allow  for  promising,  practical 
deterrent  solutions. 

Framing  the  international  space 
regime  to  allow  for  technologi¬ 
cal  development  is  not  fatalistic. 
Competition  need  not  mean  antag¬ 
onism.  A  revised  international 
space  regime  must  clearly  articu¬ 
late  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space 
and  encourage  its  development, 
while  prohibiting  antisatellite 
operations  and  the  development 
of  space-based  weapons.  When 
coupled  with  strong  punitive  mea¬ 
sures  for  offenders,  an  interna¬ 
tional  space  regime  that  does  not 
have  chilling  effects  on  innovation 


A  revised  international  space  regime  must  dearly  articulate 
the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  and  encourage  its 
development,  while  prohibiting  antisatellite  operations  and 
the  development  of  space-based  weapons. 
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is  the  most  conducive  to  peace.  In 
the  following  pages,  we  embark  on 
an  exploration  of  innovations  that 
could  come  about  as  a  result  of  a 
reinvigorated  international  space 
regime,  thus  rendering  spacecraft 
more  secure  from  potential  adver¬ 
saries. 

Spacecraft  Design 

Technology  in  space  has 
become  a  major  component  of 
our  military  capability  on  land, 
in  the  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Military 
communications,  guidance,  and 
weaponry  that  utilize  space  assets 
have  become  pivotal  to  successful 
military  operations.  Adversaries 
looking  to  level  the  playing  field  in 
those  domains  will  certainly  gain 
from  a  decisive  attack  on  our  space 
assets.  In  this  section  we  detail  the 
traditional  systems  engineering 
process  employed  in  the  United 
States,  which  in  its  current  form 
produces  capable  but  highly  vul¬ 
nerable  spacecraft.  Space  systems 
are  vulnerable  because  individual 
satellites  are  easy  to  attack,  impos¬ 
sible  to  replace  or  repair  in  orbit, 
and  failing  or  damaged  parts  can 
have  catastrophic  impacts  on  their 
respective  systems.  Often,  a  single 
satellite  carries  multiple  pay- 
loads,  each  performing  a  variety 
of  missions.  The  traditional  design 
process  makes  space  assets  like 
these  easy  to  target  because  a  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  one  key  compo¬ 
nent  can  render  the  entire  space¬ 
craft  ineffective. 

As  we  have  previously  discussed, 
American  dependence  on  space 
for  its  military  superiority  could 
also  make  it  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  respond  conventionally 
against  an  opponent  attacking  us 
in  space,  as  our  retaliation  against 
terrestrial  targets  would  likely  be 


construed  as  disproportional. 

Current  satellites  are  designed 
using  a  requirements-driven 
approach  in  which  requirements 
are  defined  and  then  the  system 
is  designed  to  meet  those  require¬ 
ments  while  minimizing  cost.30  The 
satellite  system  is  broken  down 
into  smaller  bus  subsystems  and 
then  again  into  components.  Each 
subsystem  is  designed  separately 
to  meet  its  own  requirements  and 
then  integrated  with  the  rest  of 
the  system  as  the  program  devel¬ 
ops.  Space  systems  are  generally 
made  up  of  six  subsystems:  atti¬ 
tude  determination  and  control 
(ADCS),  telemetry,  tracking,  and 
command  (TTC),  command  and 
data  handling  (CDH),  electrical 
power  (EPS),  thermal  control,  and 
structures.  In  addition  to  the  sub¬ 
systems,  the  payloads  or  experi¬ 
ments  on  board  also  carry  separate 
requirements.  The  systems  engi¬ 
neering  process  is  often  referred  to 
as  iterative  because  each  subsystem 
has  constraints  dictated  by  deci¬ 
sions  made  on  another  part  of  the 
spacecraft.  For  example,  a  decision 
to  use  solar  arrays  on  multiple  sides 
of  the  spacecraft  for  the  electrical 
power  subsystem  can  take  away 
space  for  cooling  radiators  used  in 
the  thermal  subsystem.  The  con¬ 
sequent  higher  internal  tempera¬ 
tures  will  likely  result  in  a  lower 
efficiency  rating  for  the  battery 
charge  regulators  in  the  electrical 
power  subsystem,  decreasing  the 
amount  of  converted  solar  energy. 
The  result  is  a  constant  feedback 
loop  that  requires  the  optimization 
of  all  subsystems  and  components. 
Quite  obviously,  the  complexity  of 
the  integrated  system  makes  the 
failure  of  one  component  on  a  sub¬ 
system  a  potentially  catastrophic 
event  for  the  whole  spacecraft. 


International  Space  Station 


In  the  context  of  deterrence,  the 
integrated  nature  of  satellites  both 
reduces  the  cost  and  increases  the 
benefits  of  attacking  our  assets — 
quite  the  opposite  of  a  successful 
deterrence  strategy. 

Once  a  spacecraft  is  launched, 
it  cannot  be  fixed  by  a  mechanic 
in  the  way  an  airplane  or  a  car 
can  be  repaired  after  it  comes  off 
the  assembly  line.  For  this  reason, 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  time 
is  allocated  toward  testing  every 
aspect  of  the  satellite  before  it  is 
launched.  Such  a  rigorous  testing 
and  qualification  program  is 
required  to  ensure  that  the  satel¬ 
lite  doesn’t  fail  on  orbit.  All  com¬ 
ponents  are  tested  individually 
before  being  integrated  and  tested 
at  the  subsystem  level.  Finally, 
the  verified  subsystems  are  inte¬ 
grated  and  tested  at  the  systemic 
level.  Each  level  includes  multiple 
iterations  of  functional  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  testing.31  In  addition 
to  the  high  costs  associated  with 
space  programs,  the  testing  cam¬ 
paign  also  has  significant  impact 
on  the  scheduling  of  the  program 
that  the  systems  engineer,  program 
manager,  and  politician  all  need  to 
consider.  To  the  potential  adver- 
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sary,  this  method  of  design  means 
that  we  are  not  capable  of  quickly 
replacing  our  current  space  assets. 
Large,  complex  space  missions 
typically  require  10  to  15  years  to 
develop,  whereas  relatively  simple 
missions  require  as  few  as  12  to  18 
months.32  This  means  that  in  one 
strike,  a  potential  adversary  could 
limit  our  operational  effective¬ 
ness  for  10  to  15  years.  In  addition 
to  strong  restraints  embedded  in 
institutions,  the  US  should  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  spacecraft  architecture 
and  design  process  that  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  peaceful  purposes 
that  should  guide  international 
cooperation  (i.e.  does  not  weap- 
onize  space),  but  strengthens  the 
resiliency  and  durability  of  space- 
based  assets  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  stability  and  deterring 
aggression. 

Improving  Deterrence  through 
Spacecraft  Architecture 

Despite  their  incredible  techni¬ 
cal  and  performance  capabilities, 
modern  spacecraft  lack  robustness 
and  flexibility.  Robustness  refers 
to  a  systems  ability  to  continue 
performing  its  intended  func¬ 
tion  despite  the  introduction  of 
an  internal  or  external  stimulus. 
Flexibility  is  the  ability  of  a  system 
to  change  on  demand  at  any  time 
during  its  lifecycle.33  Robust¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  are  important 
traits  to  consider  when  evaluating 
the  deterrent  capability  of  space 
systems.  Improving  these  quali¬ 
ties  will  enable  the  United  States 
to  decrease  the  perceived  benefit 
gained  from  an  attack  and  increase 
the  United  States’  capacity  for 
retaliation,  even  in  a  degraded 
environment.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  altering  both  sides  of  the 
cost/benefit  equation  in  favor  of 
the  deterrer. 


By  de-integrating  the  space¬ 
craft,  we  can  remove  much  of  the 
complexities  involved  in  current 
design.  In  essence,  the  result  would 
be  to  transform  a  large,  expen¬ 
sive,  attractive  target  and  split  it 
into  multiple  smaller,  cheaper, 
less  attractive  targets  that  would 
function  as  an  emergent  system  to 
achieve  the  same  overall  mission. 
Modular  approaches  to  software 
have  already  demonstrated  advan¬ 
tages  over  traditional  software 
architectures  in  flexibility  and 
robustness  by  breaking  code  into 
standalone  modules  that  are  adapt¬ 
able  to  any  mission.34  Breaking  the 
bus  subsystems  and  payloads  into 
standalone  modules  with  stan¬ 
dard  interfacing  would  offer  many 
of  the  same  benefits  in  the  hard¬ 
ware  domain  that  have  already 
been  demonstrated  in  the  software 
realm.  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  scien¬ 
tists  Shah  and  Brown  have  used  the 
word  fractionation  to  describe  the 
process  of  physically  decompos¬ 
ing  a  spacecraft  into  a  distributed 
network  of  wirelessly  connected 
modules.35 

Fractionation  would  give 
systems  engineers  the  flexibility  to 
break  up  spacecraft  modules  in  dif¬ 


ferent  ways  to  accomplish  a  given 
set  of  mission  needs.  For  example, 
an  electrical  power  subsystem 
could  be  segregated  into  its  own 
module  while  power  was  wirelessly 
beamed  to  other  modules  using 
lasers,  millimeter  radio  waves,  or 
specially  tuned  induction.36  Decou¬ 
pling  the  subsystems  would  enable 
an  EPS  module  to  be  designed  with 
a  sole  focus  on  its  independent 
optimization,  irrespective  of  the 
limiting  requirements  of  an  entire 
payload.  Even  the  propulsion 
system  could  be  separated  out  into 
a  module  that  held  fuel  and  was 
responsible  for  the  navigation  of 
the  entire  cluster.  The  propulsion 
module  would  control  all  other  sat¬ 
ellites  in  the  cluster  using  electro¬ 
magnetic  formation  flight  (EMFF) 
technology.  EMFF  technology  uses 
electromagnetic  forces  and  torques 
created  by  induced  magnetic 
fields  generated  from  individual 
spacecraft  to  control  each  vehicle 
relative  to  one  another.  The  Space 
Systems  Laboratory  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
has  already  demonstrated  EMFF 
capability  in  the  laboratory  using 
a  ground  test-bed37  and  will  begin 
demonstrating  this  capability  in 
orbit  in  June  2013  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland’s  RINGS  project 
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on  the  International  Space  Station 
(ISS).38  DARPA  has  been  working 
to  demonstrate  working  fraction¬ 
ation  since  2010. 


By  reducing  the  strategic 
impact  of  an  attack  on  a 
United  States  satellite ,  a 
fractionated  system  will 
simultaneously  increase  an 
adversary's  cost  and  reduce 
the  possible  benefit  as  a  result 
of  the  attack. 


Fractionated  systems  would 
prove  to  be  less  vulnerable  to 
failure  resulting  from  an  attack. 
Over  time,  fractionated  archi¬ 
tecture  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  systems  survivabil¬ 
ity,  vastly  improving  robustness. 
System  risk  is  assessed  by  weigh¬ 
ing  the  probability  of  a  failure 
event  occurring  against  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  failure  on  the 
overall  system.  Non-fractionated 
sattelites,  like  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  of  monolithic  (one  structure) 
spacecraft,  comprise  a  one-strike- 
and-you’re-out  design.39  The  only 
real  option  to  mitigating  risk  in 
this  architecture  is  to  invest  time 
and  energy  into  reducing  the 
probability  of  failure  through  the 
intensive  testingprogram  described 
above — a  process  that  can  drain 
both  time  and  money.  With 
fractionated  spacecraft,  however, 
risk  management  is  easier  because 
most  failures  within  a  module  will 
not  cause  overall  system  failure. 
An  analysis  conducted  by  Owen 
Brown  for  the  Aerospace  Corpo¬ 
ration  Risk  Management  Sym¬ 
posium  found  that  the  variability 
of  total  lifecycle  cost  for  a  highly 
modular  (fractionated)  system  is 
nearly  half  that  of  a  large  mono¬ 


lithic  spacecraft.40 

Repair  and  upgrade  of  failed  or 
outdated  hardware  would  be  easier 
with  a  system  using  this  building 
block  approach.  As  systems  are 
updated  individually  by  module 
replacement,  the  older  version 
can  remain  nearby  as  a  spare. 
Having  a  relatively  cheap  and  fast 
replacement  capability  will  reduce 
a  potential  adversary’s  benefit 
from  attacking  space  assets.  The 
potential  impact  of  an  attack  on  a 
space-based  asset  would  be  mar¬ 
ginal,  as  the  affected  module(s) 
could  be  repaired  on  orbit  by 
maneuvering  a  replacement  into  the 
formation.  Even  if  the  replacement 
required  ground  production  and 
launch,  the  time  required  to  get 
a  replacement  module  into  orbit 
would  be  significantly  reduced, 
because  fractionated  architectures 
would  enable  faster  and  cheaper 
module  production  of  spacecraft. 
Ideally,  standardized  modules 
that  would  combine  to  make  a 
fractionated  architecture  would 
enable  assembly-line  production 
that  could  reduce  the  frequency 
of  testing,  leaving  its  post-produc¬ 
tion  purpose  to  be  quality  control 
rather  than  functionality. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
robustness  of  US  space  assets, 
fractionated  architecture  will  help 
deter  space  aggression  by  enlisting 
additional  actors  to  join  the  space 
domain.  A  communal  network  of 
less  expensive  and  economically 
viable  space  modules  could  enable 
international  sharing  between 
nations,  commercial  businesses, 
research,  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  DARPA’s  Paul  Eremenko  has 
compared  System  F6’s  impact  on 
the  space  industry  to  the  Internet 
impact  on  the  computer  indus¬ 
try.41  It  is  an  apt  comparison,  as 


DARPA  has  developed  a  layer  of 
software  that  will  act  as  a  universal 
translator  between  modules  with 
different  software  packages  and 
integrate  them  seamlessly  into  the 
network.  Multiple  nations  can  now 
mount  commercial  and  scientific 
payloads  as  separate  modules  onto 
a  shared  launch  vehicle  and  inte¬ 
grate  them  using  a  shared  network 
of  bus  modules.  The  reduced 
cost  could  enable  nations  that 
previously  couldn’t  get  over  large 
start-up  costs  to  finally  become 
participants  in  the  space  arena, 
which  would  result  in  a  stronger 
space  regime  to  deter  potential 
aggressors. 

Attacking  a  shared  space 
network  would  impact  multiple 
nations  and  commercial  partners 
instead  of  just  one.  The  transition 
to  fractionated  architecture  offers 
many  advantages  to  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  deterrence  in 
the  space  domain.  By  reducing  the 
strategic  impact  of  an  attack  on  a 
United  States  satellite,  a  fraction¬ 
ated  system  will  simultaneously 
increase  an  adversary’s  cost  and 
reduce  the  possible  benefit  as  a 
result  of  the  attack.  The  cost  will  be 
increased  from  the  segmentation 
of  the  target  (making  it  harder  to 
hit)  and  the  incorporation  of  more 
space-faring  nations  and  private 
actors  into  a  space  regime.  The 
benefit  offered  to  the  enemy  will 
be  reduced  due  to  the  increased 
robustness  and  flexibility  that 
fractionation  enables.  The  best 
choice  a  potential  adversary  could 
make  would  be  to  play  the  game 
fairly. 

Conclusion 

In  our  analysis,  we  explored 
the  nature  of  deterrence  in 
space.  Assuming  a  rationalist 
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model,  we  examined  the  different 
conditions  that  make  space  a 
unique  strategic  arena.  First, 
space  disfavors  first  strike  stabil¬ 
ity,  making  it  easier  for  the  actor 
committing  the  first  strike  to 
achieve  decisive  victory  Second, 
the  international  space  regime 
is  inadequate  to  the  task  of  space 
regulation.  It  is  a  hollow  shell  that 
claims  normative  influence  but 
has  none.  Third,  our  current  tech¬ 
nologies  are  not  amenable  to  space 
deterrence,  lacking  the  robust¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  needed  to 
prevent  adversaries  from  gaining 
decisive  advantages  through  an 
attack  against  space-based  assets. 
In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have 
attempted  to  establish  a  two¬ 
pronged  approach  to  space  deter¬ 
rence,  simultaneously  reducing  an 
adversary’s  benefits  and  increas¬ 
ing  an  adversary’s  costs  through 
shaping  the  international  space 
regime  and  fostering  international 
cooperation,  while  innovating  to 
keep  our  spacecraft  out  of  reach  of 
aggressors. 

The  international  space  regime 
is  woefully  unprepared  for  aggres¬ 
sion  in  space.  Its  response  to  the 
2007  Chinese  ASAT  test  was  barely 
perceptible,  and  was  hardly  the 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  history  of 
international  space  governance  is  a 
troubled  one,  raising  serious  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  prospects  for  its 
future  success.  But  with  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
promise  for  constructing  a  multi¬ 
lateral  framework  of  space  cooper¬ 
ation.  Such  a  framework  will  need 
to  do  two  things.  First,  it  will  need 
to  make  strong  promises  of  puni¬ 
tive  measures  to  be  exacted  against 
actors  who  offend  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space  outlined  in  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty.  Contrary  to 


the  existing  treaties  that  constitute 
merely  a  notion  of  corporate  good¬ 
will,  a  new  regime  will  need  to  have 
teeth  for  enforcement.  Second,  any 
revision  of  international  space 
governance  needs  to  provide  an 
environment  ripe  for  technologi¬ 
cal  innovation  and  multilateral 
partnerships,  ensuring  that  well- 
meaning  nations  can  cooperate  to 
keep  their  space-based  assets  safe 
from  adversaries.  To  that  end,  we 
have  also  called  for  increased  tech¬ 
nological  innovation  in  the  United 
States,  specifically  targeting  the 
systems  engineering  processes  that 
dictate  the  creation  of  new  space¬ 
craft.  We  have  discussed  the  exces¬ 
sive  costs  and  time  taken  through 
current  development  processes, 
and  outlined  methods  for  reduc¬ 
ing  both.  Second,  we  have  argued 
for  the  design  of  fractionated  space 
architecture,  reducing  the  benefits 
of  adversaries  by  building  redun¬ 
dancy  and  flexibility  directly  into 
our  spacecraft 

As  the  preceding  pages  articu¬ 
late,  the  United  States’  approach 
to  deterrence  must  be  dualistic. 
It  must  simultaneously  affect  any 
potential  adversaries’  costs  and 
benefits.  To  do  so,  we  will  need 
to  exercise  responsible  power  by 
leading — not  dictating — the  con¬ 
tinued  dialogue  on  international 
governance  of  space,  and  by  ensur¬ 
ing  that  our  own  technological 
superiority  remains  unrivaled. 
United  States  leadership  in  the 
arena  of  international  institutions 
must  be  towards  an  end  that  will 
benefit  all  nations  participating  in 
the  regime,  and  our  pursuit  of  con¬ 
tinued  technological  dominance 
must  render  the  costs  of  adversarial 
action  too  great  for  any  challeng¬ 
ers.  We  are  hopeful  and  optimistic 
that  the  United  States  will  respond 


to  these  challenges  with  the  vigi¬ 
lant  leadership  and  unmatched 
prowess  that  have  distinguished  it 
in  history  thus  far. 
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Racism:  A  Stumbling  Block 
to  Deterrence  Strategy 

ELISHA  HENRY 


While  the  term  “deterrence” 
is  usually  associated  with 
Cold  War  nuclear  strategy  its 
underlying  principles  have  a  much 
longer  history  in  conventional 
armed  conflict.  Thus,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  turn  to  history  for  lessons 
regarding  deterrence  during  con¬ 
flict  to  apply  to  modern  security 
challenges.  The  example  of  the 
Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941  reveals  that  racism 
can  impose  a  potential  blind  spot 
upon  strategic  deterrence.  This 
historical  lesson  is  applicable 
today  due  to  the  possible  influence 
that  racism  is  having  on  Ameri¬ 
can  deterrence  policy  toward  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  program, 
an  international  security  threat 
of  increasing  concern.  While  the 
United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
in  combating  racism  since  World 
War  II,  it  can  never  be  too  careful 
in  ensuring  that  racial  prejudices 
do  not  handicap  its  understanding 
of  its  deterrent  capabilities. 

Important  Definitions: 
Deterrence  and  Racism 

Before  proceeding  to  the  his¬ 
torical  analysis,  it  is  first  important 
to  define  key  terms  essential  to  this 
argument.  In  his  book,  Deterrence, 
author  Lawrence  Freedman  defines 
deterrence  as  “the  idea  that  dem¬ 


onstrations  of  military  strength 
might  lead  adversaries  to  restrain 
themselves  .  .  -”1  This  concept  has 
prevailed  throughout  centuries 
of  military  conflict.  The  Roman 
legions,  for  example,  held  to  the 
motto  of  “si  vis  pacem,  para  belum 
(if  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for 
war).”2  Giulio  Douhet,  Sir  Hugh 
Trenchard,  and  other  airpower 
theorist  pioneers  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s  likewise  advocated  for  colos¬ 
sal  bomber  squadrons  to  deter  the 
aggression  of  other  nations.3  Thus, 
the  idea  of  deterrence  most  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  influence  on  strategic 
US  military  doctrine  in  the  years 
leading  up  to  World  War  II. 

The  second  key  term  requiring 
definition  is  “racism.”  According 
to  the  Oxford  dictionary,  racism 
is  “prejudice,  discrimination, 
or  antagonism  directed  against 
someone  of  a  different  race  based 
on  the  belief  that  one’s  own  race 
is  superior.”4  The  United  States 
unfortunately  holds  a  long  history 
of  racism,  including  racism  toward 
those  of  Asian  ancestry.  Ameri¬ 
can  racism  toward  the  Filipinos 
is  a  prime  example.  Americans 
have  been  quoted  as  referring  to 
the  Filipinos  as  “our  little  brown 
brothers.”5  Under  the  principles 
of  Social  Darwinism,  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  were  an  inferior  race  and 


were  treated  accordingly.6  In 
1900,  Major  General  Elwell  S.  Otis 
declared,  “As  biologically  inferior 
and  treacherous  savages,  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  did  not  rate  conventional 
modes  of  warfare.”7  The  Filipinos 
were  by  no  means  the  only  Asians 
suffering  the  consequences  of 
American  racism.  It  is  well  known 
that  Chinese  immigrants  also 
suffered  racial  discrimination. 
Racial  tensions  with  the  Japanese, 
however,  were  particularly  acute 
and  would  play  an  important  role 
in  ensuring  American  surprise 
at  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Historical  Lesson:  Pearl 
Harbor,  Racism,  and  Faulty 
Deterrence 

As  already  indicated,  history 
provides  evidence  that  racism 
caused  the  United  States  to  become 
overconfident  in  its  deterrent  capa¬ 
bility  toward  the  threat  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Empire.  This  guaranteed  the 
United  States  would  be  surprised 
on  December  7,  1941  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
To  establish  this  conclusion,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  substantiate  the 
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history  of  American  racism  against 
the  Japanese  and  follow  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  culture  and  its  response  to 
American  discrimination.  This 
progression  is  important  because 
these  factors  culminated  into  the 
failure  of  deterrence  to  prevent  the 
surprise  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

American  Anti-Japanese 
Racism 

American  racism  toward  the 
Japanese  people  originated  in  the 
early  1900s,  as  Japan  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  from  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Western  powers  began  to  see 
Japan  as  a  rival  threat  to  their  impe¬ 
rialistic  interests  in  the  Far  East.8 
Indicative  of  these  sentiments,  an 
American  naval  attache  to  Beijing 
(Peking)  shared  his  thoughts  about 
the  Japanese  in  1920.  He  said  that 
“he  liked  the  Chinese  because  they 
knew  their  place;  he  despised  the 
Japanese  because  they  wanted  to 
be  treated  as  equals.”9  Such  a  men¬ 
tality  led  many  Americans  to  make 
Japanese  immigrants  feel  unwel¬ 
come.  In  1922,  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  Japanese  nationals  the 
ability  to  apply  for  naturalization. 
Two  years  later,  the  United  States 
closed  its  doors  to  Japanese  immi¬ 
gration  entirely.10  As  previously 
mentioned,  many  Americans  sub¬ 
scribed  to  Social  Darwinism  and 
saw  the  racial  tension  against  the 
Japanese  as  survival  of  the  fittest, 
or  a  struggle  for  white  supremacy.11 

Perhaps  the  best  reflection  of 
anti-Japanese  sentiment  in  Ameri¬ 
can  society  in  the  years  leading  up 
to  World  War  II  is  found  in  past 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times.  On 
May  2,  1920,  the  Times  reviewed 
Tothrop  Stoddards  then-new  book 
The  Rising  Tide  of  Color,  the  thesis  of 
which  reflected  the  growing  Amer¬ 


ican  concern  for  the  “yellow  peril” 
and  the  “red,  black,  and  brown 
menace.”12  One  of  Stoddard’s  prev¬ 
alent  messages  of  that  era  was  the 
American  fear 
of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  race.  His 
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warning  was 
of  the  need  to 
counter  the 
threat  of  Japa¬ 
nese  and  other 
non-white 
Americans: 

“within  the 
white  world, 
migration  of 
lower  human 
types  like 
those  which 
have  worked 
such  havoc  in  the 
United  States  must  be  rigorously 
curtailed.”13  Tikewise,  one  year 
later,  a  New  York  Times  headline 
read,  “Japanese  Race  Problem.”  In 
this  article,  US  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  James  Phelan  argued  that, 
“The  negros  were  and  are  unas- 
similable  and  so  are  the  Japanese 
.  .  .  here  we  have  a  people  that 
cannot  be  assimilated  and  make  a 
homogenous  population,  and  it  is  a 
real  struggle  for  race  supremacy.”14 
Senator  Phelans  assertion  of  the 
desire  to  protect  the  racial  superi¬ 
ority  of  American  society  provides 
a  measurable  reflection  of  the 
racism  of  American  society  during 
that  time  period. 


Observe  how  the  propaganda 
poster  in  Figure  1  dehumanizes 
the  Japanese  foe.  The  enlarged 
ears  allude  to  an  ape-like  crea¬ 
ture,  signifying 
that  the  Japanese 
race  occupies  a 
lower,  perhaps 
subhuman  class. 
The  Japanese 
soldier’s  teeth 
are  transformed 
into  fangs,  relat¬ 
ing  him  to  bes¬ 
tiality  and  sav¬ 
agery.  Figure  2, 
however,  takes 
this  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  its  fullest 
extent  as  it  por¬ 
trays  the  Japanese 
l15  as  a  rat — one  of 

the  lowest  animals 
in  the  food  chain.  As  the  following 
paragraphs  demonstrate,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  society  was  not  amused  at  the 
barrage  of  American  insults. 


Figure  2 


American  racism  toward  the 
Japanese  people  also  manifested  in 
the  propaganda  that  materialized 
for  American  consumption  during 
World  War  II.  The  following  pro¬ 
paganda  posters  illustrate  the  racist 
sentiments  that  had  been  festering 
in  American  society  for  years. 


Japanese  Culture  and  Its 
Response  to  American  Racism 

The  Japanese  culture  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  was  one  of 
pride,  honor,  and  timeless  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  was  “a  sacred  land,  ruled  by 
a  godlike  .  .  .  emperor.  Its  citizens 
were  the  members  of  a  great  family 
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headed  by  the  emperor,  and  they 
were  expected  to  serve  the  state 
with  unquestioning  loyalty.”17  Thus, 
a  people  who  held  their  land  to  be 
sacred  and  their  leader  as  a  god 
would  understandably  take  great 
offense  to  insults  directed  against 
either  of  these  entities.  Ameri¬ 
can  racism,  for  example,  angered 
Tokyo  as  early  as  1906,  when  San 
Francisco  segregated  its  schools 
against  Japanese  children.18  As 
time  progressed,  Japanese  leaders 
grew  to  believe  that  “submission 
to  Anglo-American  oppression’ 
would  be  an  ‘unbearable  humilia¬ 
tion  and  would  result  in  ‘the  most 
serious  threat’  to  Japan’s  security.”19 
Japan  did  not  want  to  stoop  any 
further  to  the  West. 


Thinking  that  they  were 
dealing  with  an  inferior 
opponent ,  many  American 
military  leaders  assumed 
that  Japan  would  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  attack  a 
military  might  such  as  the 
United  States. 


These  cultural  factors  facilitated 
the  increased  militarization  of  Jap¬ 
anese  society  in  the  years  leading 
up  to  World  War  II.  The  military 
had  “the  holy  mission  of  expand¬ 
ing  Japanese  influence  abroad  .  . 
”2°  jn  response  to  the  affront  of 
western  racism,  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  began  to  believe  that 
the  road  to  global  power  was  only 
attainable  if  Japan  overcomes  the 
stifling  interference  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  powers.21  The  racism  of 
American  diplomacy  had  bruised 
the  honor  of  the  Japanese  society 
writ  large.  The  Japanese  people 
desired  to  earn  the  respect  of  the 
West  once  and  for  all.  Pearl  Harbor 


was  a  direct  result  of  Japan’s  quest 
for  global  power  and  recognition. 

Pearl  Harbor:  Racism  and 
Faulty  Deterrence 

Given  that  American  racism 
greatly  offended  the  honor,  dignity, 
and  pride  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
American  leaders  should  have 
foreseen  that  conflict  was  inevita¬ 
ble.  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  turned 
out  to  be  a  complete  surprise  for 
the  United  States.  This  was  because 
racism  caused  the  United  States 
to  be  overconfident  in  its  deter¬ 
rent  capability  against  the  Japanese 
threat. 

As  a  reminder,  deterrence  is 
essentially  the  act  of  building 
up  one’s  own  forces  to  discour¬ 
age  another  force  from  attacking. 
Thinking  that  they  were  dealing 
with  an  inferior  opponent,  many 
American  military  leaders  assumed 
that  Japan  would  not  be  foolish 
enough  to  attack  a  military  might 
such  as  the  United  States.  In  War 
and  Empire:  the  American  Way  of 
Life,  author  Paul  Atwood  recounts 
that,  “On  the  eve  of  war,  Chief  of 
Staff  General  George  Marshall 
observed  that  the  Japanese  would 
be  ‘stupid’  to  attack  the  base.”22 
There  were  several  others  who 
overestimated  the  deterrent  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States  military 
and  underestimated  Japan’s  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  and  resolve.  Joseph 
Daniels,  former  US  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  said,  “I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
man  to  be  crazy  enough  to  invade 
this  hemisphere.”23  Even  more 
resolutely,  Atwood  affirms  that  “in 
May  1941  Adolf  Berle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  declared  that 
‘a  naval  invasion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.’”24  Thus,  racism  blinded  these 


and  many  other  American  leaders 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  deter¬ 
rent  against  the  Japanese.  Author 
Roberta  Wohlstetter  perhaps  sums 
up  this  situation  most  eloquently. 
She  writes,  “What  these  examples 
illustrate  is  rather  the  very  human 
tendency  to  pay  attention  to  the 
signals  that  support  current  expec¬ 
tations  about  enemy  behavior.”25 

Racism  caused  Americans 
to  formulate  incorrect  expecta¬ 
tions  concerning  the  behavior  of 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  They 
did  not  realize  that  their  military 
deterrent  was  inadequate  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  Japanese  ambition 
to  defeat  the  West  and  redeem 
the  country’s  bruised  pride.  The 
United  States  did  not  realize  that 
it  had  proverbially  backed  Japan 
into  a  corner.  Both  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands  looked  to  the 
United  States  to  protect  Western 
interests  in  Asia,  particularly 
those  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya, 
against  Japanese  interference.26  As 
a  result,  the  United  States  extended 
financial  aid  to  support  Japan’s 
enemies,  stifled  exports  from 
the  Philippines,  froze  Japanese 
assets,  and  disrupted  the  major¬ 
ity  of  trade  that  had  been  bound 
for  the  Japanese  island.27  Racism 
blinded  Americans  as  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  actions,  namely 
that  US  policies  stripped  Japan  off 
all  options  short  of  military  con¬ 
flict  to  secure  the  raw  materials 
it  needed  to  sustain  its  empire.28 
Many,  although  not  all,  American 
leaders  appear  to  have  assumed 
that  the  inferior  Japanese  race 
would  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  these  sanctions.  Author 
Takeo  Imuchi  provides  important 
insight  into  the  Japanese  response 
to  the  racist-inspired  imperialism 
of  the  United  States  in  his  book, 
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Demystifying  Pearl  Harbor:  A 
New  Perspective  from  Japan.  He 
writes,  “The  basic  aim  in  war  is  to 
win.  However,  sometimes  nations 
go  to  war  because  the  fear  of  defeat 
is  outweighed  by  the  perceived 
consequences  of  being  intimidated 
into  humiliating  submission  by  a 
stronger  opponent.  This  happens 
when  the  leaders  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  defending  the  honor 
of  the  nation  than  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  its  citizens.”29  Again, 
racism  is  “the  prejudice,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  or  antagonism  directed 
against  someone  of  a  different  race 
based  on  the  belief  that  one’s  own 
race  is  superior.”  The  United  States 
did  not  expect  an  attack  from  an 
inferior  power  and  thus  misjudged 
its  ability  to  deter  a  surprise  attack. 

As  a  disclaimer,  racism  is  by  no 
means  the  only  reason  for  which 
the  United  States  failed  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  nor 
is  this  an  attempt  to  categorize  all 
Americans  as  racists.  The  purpose 
of  this  analysis,  rather,  is  to  provoke 
thought  into  how  prejudices  and 
biases  can  affect  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  or  an  entire  nation.  The 
success  of  deterrence  rests  on  one’s 
confidence  that  one  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  power  to  discourage  another 
force  from  attacking.  This  is  why 
overconfidence  is  so  dangerous 
because  it  creates  vulnerability.  If 
one  is  overconfident  about  a  deter¬ 
rent  capability,  one  may  eventually 
be  faced  with  an  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prise.  This  scenario  can  be  hypoth¬ 
esized  regarding  North  Korea’s 
nuclear  threat. 

Historical  Lesson  Applied  to 
North  Korea 

The  lessons  learned  from  Pearl 
Harbor  can  be  applied  to  the 
current  security  situation  with 


North  Korea  is  also  a  proud , 
militaristic  society  that  is 
insecure  with  its  place  in 
the  globalized  world. 

North  Korea  to  assess  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  is  overesti¬ 
mating  its  deterrent  power  against 
another  Asian  foe.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
subtle  presence  of  racism  toward 
North  Korea  in  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  An  analysis  of  North 
Korean  culture  and  its  similari¬ 
ties  to  Japanese  culture  will  also 
prove  helpful  as  North  Korea  is 
also  a  proud,  militaristic  society 
that  is  insecure  with  its  place  in 
the  globalized  world.  These  factors 
together  conclude  the  potential  for 
serious  consequences  in  overes¬ 
timating  the  US  deterrent  against 
the  North  Korean  nuclear  threat. 
This  analysis  provides  important 
insight  as  to  the  possible  courses  of 
action  for  the  future. 

Traces  of  American  Racism 
toward  North  Korea 

In  today’s  day  and  age,  overt 
examples  of  racism  are  far  less 
evident  than  in  the  years  leading 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor.  As  a  reminder, 
racism  is  “the  prejudice,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  or  antagonism  directed 
against  someone  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  race  based  on  the  belief  that 
one’s  own  race  is  superior.”  In  the 
modern  age,  this  paper  proposes 
that  racism  has  evolved  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form.  Traces  of  racism,  for 
example,  are  evident  in  the  United 
States’  skepticism  that  North  Korea 
could  develop  a  successful  nuclear 
program.  As  members  of  the 
world’s  foremost  nuclear  power, 
many  Americans  seem  to  under¬ 


estimate  or  discount  North  Korea’s 
pursuit  of  a  militarized  nuclear 
capability.  They  swiftly  seem  to 
discredit  North  Korea’s  inferior 
technology  and  lack  of  resources. 
While  these  sentiments  are  not 
overtly  racist  in  and  of  themselves, 
they  eerily  conjure  up  memories 
of  the  same  overconfidence  that 
Americans  had  in  its  deterrent 
capabilities  against  Japan  in  1941. 

In  2012,  Markus  Schiller,  in 
conjunction  with  the  RAND 
Cooperation,  published  a  techni¬ 
cal  report  entitled,  Characterizing 
the  North  Korean  Nuclear  Missile 
Threat.  Schiller  concluded  that 
the  strongest  hypothesis  was  the 
“Bluff”  hypothesis.  The  “Bluff” 
hypothesis  essentially  suggests  that 
North  Korea  has  no  intention  of 
using  its  nuclear  missiles  for  any 
other  purpose  but  as  bargaining 
chips  in  foreign  politics.30  In  fact, 
this  hypothesis  greatly  assuages 
the  threat  of  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
missile  program.  Schiller  writes, 
“According  to  this  hypothesis,  in  its 
testing,  North  Korea  has  launched 
Soviet/Russian  made  missiles  .  . 

.  to  maximize  the  appearance  of 
performance,  but  may  never  have 
tested  missiles  from  its  own  pro¬ 
duction — any  such  indigenous 
missiles  cannot  have  noteworthy 
reliability  or  accuracy.”31 

Andrew  Scobell  and  John  M. 
Sanford  agreed  with  Schiller’s  con¬ 
clusions  in  their  report  for  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Studies  Institute  back  in  2007. 
While  they  cautioned  that  the 
United  States  cannot  completely 
rule  out  the  potential  for  a  North 
Korean  nuclear  first  strike  capa¬ 
bility,  they  also  agreed  that  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  success  is  exagger¬ 
ated.  They  write,  “As  impressive 
as  the  statistics  on  North  Korean 
conventional  and  unconventional 
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forces  are,  their  actual  capabilities 
are  less  than  the  raw  data  suggest, 
given  the  obsolescence  of  most 
KPA  equipment,  shortage  of  spare 
parts  and  fuel,  and  poor  mainte- 
nance. 

While  these  researchers 
undoubtedly  arrived  at  these  con¬ 
clusions  after  much  careful  study 
and  analysis  of  reliable  data,  it  is 
still  dangerous  to  assume  anything 
about  North  Korea’s  intentions  or 
capabilities  as  this  might  breed 
overconfidence  and  encourage 
Americans  not  to  take  the  threat 
seriously  To  make  matters  worse, 
popular  media  gets  a  hold  of  this 
message  and  misconstrues  it  with 
overconfident  declarations  of 
American  nuclear  superiority  in 
the  face  of  inferior  North  Korean 
technology,  all  with  the  typical 
flare  of  American  humor.  Examine 
the  following  images  that  surface 
with  every  popular  search  engine 
on  the  internet  today.  Notice 
how  each  image  discredits  North 
Korean  nuclear  missile  technology, 
all  effectively  relaying  the  underly- 


Kim  Jong  Un  with  toy  rocket33 


ing  message  that  many  Americans 
do  not  think  that  North  Korea  is 
capable  of  a  nuclear  attack  against 
the  United  States.  In  other  words, 


Americans  see  North  Korea  as 
primitive  and  backward — telltale 
hallmarks  of  the  potential  blind 
spots  racism  can  produce.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  this 
superior  to  inferior,  racist  dichot¬ 
omy  was  one  of  the  trademarks  that 
led  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe. 
American  leaders  must  be  wary 
of  these  pitfalls  and  not  allow  the 
United  States 
to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  very 
real  threat  that 
a  belligerent 
nuclear  power 
poses  to  the 
rest  of  the 
world,  even 
if  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  underde¬ 
veloped. 

The  Photoshopped  images  of 
Kim  Jong  Un  on  this  page  also 
demonstrate  yet  another  aspect  of 
the  enduring  influences  of  Ameri¬ 
can  racism.  They  portray  North 
Korea  as  an  immature  child,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  throwback 
to  the  American  racism  against 
the  Japanese  as  an  inferior  people. 
There  is  a  story  in  a  1998  Stanley 
Foundation  publication  entitled, 
“Emerging  from  Conflict:  Improv¬ 
ing  US  Relations  with  current 
and  Recent  Adversaries,”  that  also 
reflects  this  sentiment. 

When  asked  by  a  skeptic 
why  a  country  would  expect 
that  aggressive  actions  such  as 
missile  launches  would  lead 
to  increased  engagement,  one 
participant  replied  with  the 
example  of  a  school  boy  throwing 
pebbles  at  a  girl  in  an  attempt  to  both 
impress  her  and  attract  her  atten¬ 
tion.  The  North  Koreans  have  also 
learned  that  the  United  States  pays 
close  attention  to  the  relationship 


only  when  North  Korean  behavior 
is  viewed  as  threatening.35 

In  other  words,  some  Ameri¬ 
cans  see  North  Korea  as  no  more 
than  a  child  who  throws  a  tantrum 
to  get  her  way.  The  danger  with  this 
perspective  derives  from  the 
moment  the  “child”  unexpect¬ 
edly  decides  she  is  going  to  carry 
out  her  threat. 
The  United 
States  needs  to 
be  careful  in 
disregarding 
North  Korea’s 
behavior  as 
primitive  or 
child-like  just 
in  case  North 
Korea  decides 
to  act  upon  its 
threat. 

North  Korean  Culture 

There  are  many  similarities 
between  the  Japanese  culture  of 
the  1940s  and  the  North  Korean 
culture  of  today.  The  Japanese  citi¬ 
zens  swore  their  loyalty  to  their 
emperor.  In  the  same  way,  “North 
Korea  is  an  isolated  and  authori¬ 
tarian  one-party  state;  the  political 
system  is  based  upon  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  cult . . .  [idolizing  its  leader]  ,”36 
Just  as  the  Japanese  Empire  placed 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  mil¬ 
itary,  North  Korea  has  cultivated 
a  militaristic  society  that  holds 
to  the  ideology  of  “military  first 
politics.”37  Finally,  North  Korea 
is  experiencing  the  same  kinds 
of  insecurities  that  the  Japanese 
Empire  faced  in  the  mid- 1900s. 
It  does  not  trust  the  West  and 
has  attempted  to  develop  a  policy 
of  complete  independence  and 
self-reliance,  or  “juche.”38  North 
Korea  views  its  missile  and  nuclear 
development  programs  as  crucial 
insurance  against  foreign  inter- 
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vention  and  vital  assurance  for 
continued  domestic  control  over 
its  population.39  This  mentality  can 
be  compared  to  Japan’s  aggressive, 
although  ultimately  unsuccessful, 
efforts  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  its  Pacific  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence.  Thus,  when  considering  the 
proper  deterrent  strategy  toward 
North  Korea,  American  leaders 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  motiva¬ 
tions  and  mentality  that  is  driving 
North  Korean  nuclear  and  foreign 
policy. 

The  Way  Ahead 

History  has  demonstrated  that 
racism  can  prove  to  be  a  fatal 
blind  spot  in  developing  an  effec¬ 
tive  deterrent  strategy.  The  United 
States  must  not  underestimate 
North  Korea’s  nuclear  potential.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  up  until  this 
point,  North  Korea  has  only  used  its 
nuclear  capability  as  mere  bargain¬ 
ing  chips  on  the  international  spec¬ 
trum,  the  United  States  should  not 
develop  the  expectation  that  this 
is  the  rule.  It  must  not  get  caught 
up  in  racial  stereotypes  leading  to 
overconfidence  in  its  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  diplomacy.  Rather,  the  United 
States  needs  to  follow  the  advice 
of  former  Representative  James  A. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  who  wisely  advised 
Congress  that,  “Despite  the  fact 
that  leaders  can  be  vain  or  villain¬ 
ous  and  policies  irrational,  even 
evil  countries  themselves  are  not 
intrinsically  evil.  Negative  terms 
that  apply  to  peoples  as  opposed 
to  people  are  almost  always  coun¬ 
terproductive.”40  The  United  States 
must  refrain  from  insulting  North 
Korea  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made 
on  the  nuclear  issue.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  should  also  heed 
California  Representative  Diane 
E.  Watson’s  recommendation  that 
“we  must  remember  diplomacy 


when  dealing  with  not  only  North 
Korea,  but  South  Korea,  China, 
and  the  other  Asiatic  nations,  for  it 
is  a  fundamental  belief  in  this  area 
of  the  world  that  you  deal  with 
people  with  respect  and  dignity. 
Threatening  them  is  not  the  way  to 
go.”41  Thus,  the  United  States  must 
be  wary  of  the  diplomatic  pitfalls 
of  racism  in  ensuring  successful 
deterrence.  The  condescension  and 
bullying  that  accompany  racism 
will  only  back  North  Korea  into  a 
corner  from  which  there  may  be 
no  peaceful  escape. 
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The  Trading  Decisions  Scheme 

A  Novel  Solution  to  the  Prisoner's  Dilemma  with  Application  to 
Nuclear  Proliferation 

ZACHARY  ADAMS  AND  IAN  GIBSON 


"Our  moral  imperative  is  to 
work  with  all  our  powers  for 
that  day  when  the  children 
of  the  world  grow  up  without 
the  fear  of  nuclear  war." 
-  Ronald  Reagan 


While  society  can  certainly 
claim  progress  toward 
achieving  Reagans  goal,  it  is 
hard,  even  in  the  present  era,  to 
imagine  a  world  completely  free  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  fact,  a  recent 
report  by  “The  Center  for  Arms 
Control  and  Non-Proliferation” 
estimates  that  17,325  nuclear 
weapons  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  world’s  nuclear  power  states.1 
While  drawing  down  this  stock¬ 
pile  through  treaties  such  as  “New 
START”  is  no  doubt  necessary, 
such  an  approach  focuses  only  on 
those  weapons  which  are  presently 
in  existence.  Perhaps  of  greater 
import,  we  must  consider  how  to 
prevent  other  states  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  threshold  between  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  energy  prospects  and 
more  nefarious  attempts  at  acquir¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  weapon  capability. 
Problematically,  it  is  substantially 
simpler  for  nations  with  nuclear 
energy  technology  to  build  the 
bomb  than  those  without  nuclear 
technical  prowess.  Given  the 


political  and  security  advantages 
a  nuclear  capability  presents  in  the 
face  of  other  proliferating  coun¬ 
tries,  a  weapons  program  is  often 
in  the  national  interest.  However 
these  state  centric  incentives 
contrast  with  the  global  advan¬ 
tages  of  halting  proliferation. 
Until  now,  scholars  and  policy 
makers  alike  have  largely  failed 
at  designing  effective  schemes 
to  solve  this  Prisoners  Dilemma 
type  challenge.  We  propose  a  new 
mechanism  for  solving  Prisoners 
Dilemmas  based  on  a  decision 
trading  scheme.  Implementing 
this  strategy  could  be  applied  to 
peacefully  harness  the  atom  glob¬ 
ally  without  substantially  increas¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  proliferation. 

To  best  frame  this  argument, 
one  must  first  understand  the 
overwhelming  benefits  of  peaceful 
nuclear  energy  programs.  Nuclear 
energy  is  a  primary  source  of 
electricity  throughout  the  world. 
In  the  US  alone,  20%  of  all  elec¬ 
tricity  consumed  is  generated 
through  nuclear  powered  plants.2 
Experts  predict  this  number  could 
grow  to  25%  by  2030. 3  Not  only 
does  nuclear  energy  provide  a  reli¬ 
able  source  of  electricity,  when 
compared  to  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  coal,  it  is  also  the  most 
affordable  method  of  doing  so.  In 
an  age  of  environmental  awareness, 


nuclear  power  also  stands  as  one 
of  the  cleanest  sources  of  energy. 
It  is  referred  to  as  an  “emission- 
free  source”  of  power.4  Whereas 
traditional  biofuels  emit  green¬ 
house  gasses  as  a  product  of  pro¬ 
ducing  power  through  chemical 
combustion,  nuclear  power  plants 
split  atoms  to  power  their  genera¬ 
tors,  containing  all  of  the  waste.  5 
While  this  contained  radioactive 
waste  has  caused  concern  in  the 
past,  recent  technological  devel¬ 
opments  promise  to  recycle  fuel  at 
the  power  plant  itself,  minimizing 
the  hazards  of  disposal.6  Nuclear 
power  also  serves  a  strategic 
purpose.  Due  to  growing  volatil¬ 
ity  among  petroleum  producing 
nations,  it  is  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  for  countries,  both  big  and 
small,  to  create  internal  avenues 
for  energy  production.  Nuclear 
power  is  a  preeminent  method  for 
accomplishing  this  goal. 

But  if  nuclear  power  is  such  a 
valuable  tool  in  energy  production, 
why  then  is  there  any  concern  that 
other  countries  implement  this 
technology?  It  would  seem  that  the 
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whole  world  stands  to  benefit  from  ment  with  South  Africa  to  provide  important  point.  Historically 
an  increased  spread  of  nuclear  a  Safari  1  nuclear  research  reactor  there  has  been  inextricable  links 
power.  While  on  the  surface,  this  in  addition  to  uranium  enriched  between  peaceful  nuclear  pro¬ 
statement  contains  some  degree  of  sufficiently  for  use  in  a  power  grams  and  the  eventual  pursuit 
truth,  it  overlooks  a  crucial  detail,  plant  with  the  stipulation  that  of  nuclear  weapons.  Not  only  can 
Historically,  pursuits  of  peaceful  both  would  be  used  exclusively  these  programs  serve  as  covers  for 
power  programs  have  consistently  for  peaceful  energy  purposes.11  less  peaceful  activities,  in  the  worst 
morphed  into  full-fledged  nuclear  Additionally  94  students  and  tech-  case,  they  can  precipitate  and 
weapons  programs.  Prolif¬ 
eration  in  Israel  and  South 
Africa  validates  this  asser¬ 
tion. 


Less  than  a  decade  after 
the  creation  of  the  Israeli 
state  in  1948,  Ben  Gurion, 

Israel’s  first  prime  min¬ 
ister  was  in  pursuit  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  capability.7 
Although  Israeli  officials 
have  refrained  from  pub- 
lically  recognizing  their 
weapons  program,  by  1970 
the  international  com¬ 
munity  implicitly  deemed 
Israel  a  nuclear  state.8 

Israel’s  first  nuclear  energy  facil¬ 
ity,  located  at  Nachal-Soreq,  was  a 
gateway  for  eventually  developing 
nuclear  weapons.9  Not  only  did  it 
serve  as  a  front,  masking  Israel’s 
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nicians  were  allowed  to  study  in 
US  nuclear  training  centers.12  Less 
than  a  decade  later,  a  second  facil¬ 
ity,  known  as  the  Y-facility  was 
constructed  to  produce  weapon’s 


directly  aid  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
capability. 

While  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  peace¬ 
ful  programs  often  lay  the 
groundwork  for  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  more  vital  to 
appreciate  the  danger 
these  weapons  pose.  The 
hazards  inherent  to  nuclear 
weapons  make  prolifera¬ 
tion  an  undesirable  and 
problematic  outgrowth  of 
peaceful  energy  programs. 

First  nuclear  weapons 
can  lead  to  preventive 
war.  For  a  country  whose  adver¬ 
sary  is  attempting  to  develop  a 
nuclear  weapon,  the  only  reason¬ 
able  response  may  be  a  preven¬ 
tive  strike  which  seeks  to  remove 


weapon’s  program,  it  also  precipi-  grade  uranium.  By  the  early  1980’s  the  opponent’s  ability  to  develop 


tated  the  US  agreeing  to  train  Israeli 
students  in  the  area  of  nuclear- 
physics.10  Dimona,  Israel’s  second 
reactor  was  originally  labeled  a 
“research  facility”  to  further  inves¬ 
tigate  peaceful  energy  applica¬ 
tions.  In  reality,  it  was  employed 


South  Africa  had  produced  six 
gun-type  nuclear  bombs.  What, 
if  any,  impact  did  South  Africa’s 
peaceful  energy  program  have  in 
this  outcome?  As  Robert  Jastor 
puts  it,  “These  earlier  develop¬ 
ments  -  access  to  Western  nuclear 


to  produce  plutonium  necessary  technology,  and  the  acquisition  of 


in  nuclear  weapons  production. 
While  much  of  the  Israeli  nuclear 
story  has  never  been  revealed,  this 
much  is  clear:  Israel’s  nuclear  pur¬ 
suits  began  with  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  program. 

South  Africa’s  road  to  nuclear 
proliferation  is  strikingly  similar. 
In  1957,  the  US  signed  an  agree- 


a  research  reactor  -  enabled  South 
Africa  to  take  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  toward  achieving  inde¬ 
pendent  nuclear  capability.”13  In 
other  words,  South  Africa’s  nuclear 
weapons  program  was  born  out  of 
its  peaceful  energy  pursuits. 

Israel  and  South  Africa’s  path 
to  proliferation  demonstrate  an 


nuclear  weapons. 

Israeli  strikes  on  Iraq  are  a 
fitting  example.  On  June  7,  1981 
Israeli  fighters  dropped  nearly 
32,000  pounds  of  bombs  on  Iraq’s 
Osirak  nuclear  reactor.14  Intelli¬ 
gence  reports  suggested  that  the 
Iraqis  were  employing  this  reactor 
as  part  of  their  nuclear  weapons 
program.  Earlier,  in  1980,  the  Ira¬ 
nians  carried  out  a  similar  pre¬ 
ventive  strike  and  destroyed  the 
Tuwaitha  Atomic  Center  housing 
the  Tammuz  I  nuclear  reactor.15 
The  case  of  Iran  provides  an  even 
more  recent  application  of  preven¬ 
tive  strikes.  In  2009  the  Stuxnet 
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computer  virus  infiltrated  the 
Natanz  nuclear  plant  in  Iran  and 
commanded  one-fifth  of  its  opera¬ 
tional  centrifuges  to  spin  beyond 
their  design  limits,  causing  them 
to  self-destruct.16 

Critics  may  argue  that  the  fact 
that  none  of  these  attacks  led  to 
an  outbreak  of  war  undermines 
the  argument  that  preventive  war 
can  result  from  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion.  However,  to  accept  this  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  miss  the  central  point. 
Namely,  these  attacks  did  occur  in 


response  to  nuclear  proliferation 
and  are  themselves  “acts  of  war.” 
Moreover,  one  can  hardly  argue 
that  preventive  strikes  will  never 
lead  to  war.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
nuclear  proliferation  raises  the 
probability  of  preventive  attacks 
which  in-turn  increases  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  major  conflict. 

A  second  concern  of  nuclear 
proliferation  is  that  it  increases 
the  liability  for  nuclear  accidents. 
If  proper  safeguards  both  techni¬ 
cal  and  procedural  are  not  estab¬ 
lished,  a  nuclear  weapon  could  be 
launched  or  detonated  inadver¬ 
tently. 

Nuclear  weapons  accidents 
are  far  more  common  than  most 
would  care  to  admit.  The  US  alone, 
arguably  the  safest  of  nuclear 
power  states,  has  incurred  multiple 
mishaps  which  could  have  been 
catastrophic.  Take  for  example  a 
situation  during  the  Cuban  missile 


crisis.  In  response  to  the  height¬ 
ened  Soviet  missile  activity  in 
Cuba,  the  US  Air  Force  readied 
9  ICBM’s  with  nuclear  warheads 
and  placed  a  dummy  warhead  on 
a  10th.17  Shortly  thereafter,  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  launched  the 
10th  ICBM  as  part  of  a  presched¬ 
uled  test.  No  one  considered  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets,  having 
learned  of  the  Air  Forces  nuclear 
deployment,  might  misinter¬ 
pret  this  test  for  an  actual  nuclear 
attack.  Fortunately,  they  did  not. 


A  second  near  accident 
occurred  later  in  1962.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  North  American 
Defense  Command  received 
notification  that  a  missile  had  been 
launched  from  Cuba  and  was  en 
route  to  the  United  States.18  The 
commander  ordered  that  the 
US  initiate  a  launch  sequence  in 
response.  Fortunately,  the  missile 
failed  to  detonate.  After  some  time, 
officers  realized  that  the  radar  oper¬ 
ator  had  inadvertently  “inserted  a 
test  tape  simulating  an  attack  from 
Cuba  into  the  system,  confusing 
control  room  officers  who  thought 
the  simulation  was  a  real  attack.”19 

Preventive  strikes  and  acci¬ 
dents  are  just  two  among  many 
arguments  which  purport  that 
nuclear  proliferation  is  undesir¬ 
able.  Increasing  the  prevalence  of 
nuclear  weapons  only  amplifies 
these  concerns.  Herein  lies  the 
central  dilemma  presented  within 
this  paper:  if  nuclear  weapons 


proliferation  is  undesirable  and 
problematic,  how  then  are  coun¬ 
tries  to  reap  the  benefits  of  peace¬ 
ful  nuclear  power  if  such  pro¬ 
grams  naturally  give  rise  to  nuclear 
weapons?  Is  there  a  method  which 
allows  for  peaceful  nuclear  energy 
acquisition  while  simultaneously 
precluding  the  creation  of  nuclear 
weapons?  US  policy  makers  once 
believed  there  was. 

Prior  to  the  1950’s,  traditional 
policy  recognized  that  nuclear 
technology  had  the  potential  to 
inflict  interminable  harm  and 
ought  to  be  denied  to  non-nuclear 
states.20  This  belief  was  all  but 
abandoned  when  Congress  passed 
the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act  which 
actively  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
nuclear  know-how,  technical  infor¬ 
mation,  materials  and  reactors  to 
developing  countries.21  The  intent 
was  to  allow  countries  access  to  the 
benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  energy 
while  monitoring  to  prevent  mili¬ 
tary  applications.  Countries  such 
as  Pakistan,  Iran,  South  Africa  and 
Israel  have  all  received  nuclear  aid 
in  one  form  or  another  as  a  result  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.22  Inciden¬ 
tally,  all  of  the  above  countries  are 
or  once  were  nuclear  powers  with 
the  exception  of  Iran  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  seeking  a  nuclear  weapon 
capability.  Few  can  argue  that  this 
program  has  not  increased  global 
access  to  nuclear  information  and 
technology;  however,  given  the 
condition  of  the  above  countries, 
one  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find 
evidence  that  this  program  was 
also  effective  in  retarding  weapons 
proliferation. 

Given  the  apparent  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  previous  nuclear  policies, 
what,  if  anything,  can  be  done  to 
foster  access  to  peaceful  nuclear 
technologies  while  preventing  the 


Congress  passed  the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  actively 
facilitated  the  exchange  of  nuclear  know-how,  technical 
information,  materials  and  reactors  to  developing  countries. 
The  intent  was  to  allow  countries  access  to  the  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  energy  while  monitoring  to  prevent  military 
applications. 
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proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons? 
Centrally,  the  problem  is  that  the 
decision  to  build  nuclear  weapons, 
given  nuclear  knowhow,  is  a 
Prisoners  Dilemma. 

A  prisoners’  dilemma  arises 
when,  in  a  non-cooperative  game, 
individual  incentives  produce  an 
undesirable  outcome,  despite  the 
possibility  of  a  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  one.  The  classic  example  of  the 
prisoners’  dilemma  gives  rise  to 
its  name.  Two  prisoners,  perhaps 
Harry  and  Jane,  are  arrested  on  the 
suspicion  of  robbery.  The  police 
have  only  enough  evidence  to 
convict  them  of  trespassing,  which 
is  punishable  by  six  months  in  jail, 
but  could  have  enough  evidence 
for  a  full  ten  year  conviction  if  one 
testifies  against  the  other.  If  they 
both  testify,  the  evidence  will  not 
be  as  strong  and  the  sentence  will 
be  less — perhaps  seven  years.  So, 
understanding  game  theory,  the 
police  tell  Harry  that  he  will  walk 
free  if  he  testifies  (defects)  against 
Jane,  so  long  as  she  remains  silent 
(cooperates).23 

Now  consider  Harry’s  options. 
No  matter  what  he  does,  it  is  much 
better  for  Jane  to  defect.  If  Jane 
cooperates  and  Harry  defects,  then 
he  will  walk  away  free.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Jane  defects,  then  Harry 
will  receive  a  shorter  sentence 
by  defecting  as  well.  Given  these 
incentives,  the  rational  outcome  of 
the  scenario  is  for  both  Harry  and 
Jane  to  defect  and  thus  end  up  in 
a  worse  scenario  than  if  they  had 
made  the  individually  irrational 
choice  (because  it  requires  each 
to  trust  the  other  not  to  testify)  of 
remaining  silent. 

Real  world  Prisoner’s  Dilem¬ 
mas  arise  frequently  and  in  many 
forms.  An  arms  race  between  rival 


countries  is  a  common  example. 
While  it  might  have  been  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  quit  man¬ 
ufacturing  weapons  capable  of 
destroying  the  world  many  times 
over,  doing  so  would  risk  that  the 
other  maintained  a  military  advan¬ 
tage,  so  the  race  continued  at  enor¬ 
mous  economic  cost.  Yet  examples 
need  not  have  just  two  partici¬ 
pants.  Oil  Producing  and  Export¬ 
ing  Countries  (OPEC)  are  engaged 
in  a  Prisoner’s  Dilemma  each  day. 
Decreasing  oil  production  would 
increase  the  price  of  oil  and  gains 
in  the  long  term.  However,  a  single 
defector  could  make  a  lion’s  share 
of  the  profits  by  exporting  more 
than  their  fair  share  at  the  expense 
of  their  OPEC  comrades.  Thus,  in 
part,  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gas 
persists  below  five  dollars  a  gallon 
despite  the  possibility  of  rapid 
increases  in  the  price  of  “black 
gold,”  all  as  a  result  of  a  Prisoner’s 
Dilemma  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

The  world  has  been  unable  to 
halt  nuclear  weapons  programs 
while  peacefully  spreading  fission 
energy  as  a  result  of  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  Prisoner’s  Dilemma 
in  the  case  of  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  arises  from  two  sources.  First 
is  the  relative  ease  with  which  a 
nuclear  energy  country  can  build 
atomic  weapons  in  comparison  to 
a  country  without  that  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  second  arises  from  the 
political  and  security  advantages  of 
building  the  bomb  given  straight¬ 
forward  development  of  the  tech¬ 
nology. 

Fortunately  the  technical  chal¬ 
lenge  required  to  construct  a 
nuclear  weapon  is  immense.  A 
country  must  not  only  have  sci¬ 
entific  and  engineering  expertise 
in  nuclear  fields,  but  also  must 


possess  sufficient  nuclear  fission 
material  to  construct  weapons. 
The  nuclear  fuel  consists  of  either 
highly  enriched  uranium  235  or 
plutonium  239.  Enriched  uranium 
is  tedious  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  to  produce.  The  235  isotope 
composes  only  0.7%  of  natural 
uranium  ore.  Since  the  isotopes  are 
chemically  identical  they  must  be 
separated,  or  enriched,  by  a  minute 
discrepancy  in  their  mass.  Corre¬ 
spondingly,  sustainable  weapons 
programs  require  thousands  of 
precisely  manufactured  centri¬ 
fuges  to  isolate  the  fission  capable 
235  isotope.  Contrarily,  pluto¬ 
nium  is  simpler  to  manufacture 
if  a  nuclear  power  plant  is  avail¬ 
able  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the 
neutrons  released  during  fission  in 
the  core  of  a  nuclear  power  plant 
are  absorbed  by  uranium  238  to 
form  plutonium  239.  Since  pluto¬ 
nium  is  chemically  different  from 
uranium,  it  is  straightforward  to 
separate  from  a  nuclear  reactor’s 
spent  fuel  rods. 


Obtaining  a  nudear 
deterrent  without  one's 
enemies  following  suit  is 
a  potent  national  security 
"guarantee. "  Contrarily 
failing  to  proliferate  when  an 
enemy  possesses  the  bomb 
may  undermine  a  nation's 
international  ambitions. 


Possessing  a  nuclear  power  plant 
not  only  provides  easier  access 
to  fissionable  material,  but  in  the 
process,  the  nuclear  engineering 
and  scientific  expertise  necessary 
to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon.  In 
other  words,  a  nuclear  power  plant 
transforms  a  “technically”  absurd 
notion  of  accessing  “the  bomb” 
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into  an  attainable  choice. 

The  problem  is  that  this  choice 
forms  a  Prisoners  Dilemma.  While 
it  maybe  best  for  society  for  nuclear 
energy  countries  to  decide  not  to 
arm,  the  incentives  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  nation  do  not  necessarily 
facilitate  this  outcome.  Obtaining 
a  nuclear  deterrent  without  one’s 
enemies  following  suit  is  a  potent 
national  security  “guarantee.”  Con- 
trarily  failing  to  proliferate  when 
an  enemy  possesses  the  bomb  may 
undermine  a  nation’s  international 
ambitions.  Either  way  it  is  often 
more  rational  for  a  nation  to  apply 
nuclear  technology  experience 
to  a  weapons  program,  especially 
where  it  can  deter  outside  inter¬ 
vention. 

No  matter  what  the  other 
country  does,  it  is  in  each  nation’s 
interest  to  proliferate.  Of  course, 
while  the  simple  case  of  two  nations 
is  straightforward  to  consider,  in 
reality  this  dilemma  is  distributed 
among  many  countries  simultane¬ 
ously.  Thus,  how  can  the  Prisoner’s 
Dilemma  be  resolved? 

Scholars  have  devised  many 
methods  to  solve  Prisoner’s  Dilem¬ 
mas,  but  none  with  universal 
application.  One  such  example, 
“Rational  solutions”  to  the  Prison¬ 
er’s  dilemma,  alters  the  incentives 
of  each  player  so  that  cooperation 
is  the  most  profitable  outcome. 
A  third  party  to  any  Prisoner’s 
Dilemma  can  add  extra  punish¬ 
ments  for  defection  or  offer  extra 
rewards  for  cooperation.  For 
instance  in  the  classic  Prisoner’s 
Dilemma  example,  Harry  and  Jane 
might  threaten  each  other  so  that 
if  one  defects,  the  other  will  ask 
their  friends  to  take  action  against 
the  rat.  In  that  scenario  being  let 
out  of  prison  immediately  via 


defection  is  no  longer  the  ratio¬ 
nal  choice.  With  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  the 
international  community  serves  as 
this  third  party.  Sanctions  against 
Iran,  North  Korea,  Iraq,  and  South 
Africa’s  nuclear  weapon’s  programs 
attempted  to  make  “going  nuclear” 
the  unattractive  option.  However, 
in  each  case  this  third  party 
intervention  failed.  North  Korea 
and  South  Africa  both  obtained 
nuclear  weapons,  Saddam  Hussein 
never  openly  demonstrated  a  halt 
of  his  nuclear  program,  and  Iran 
is  persistently  working  towards  a 
weapon  at  present  despite  tough 
international  sanctions  and  the 
Stuxnet  cyber  attack  on  the  Natanz 
Uranium  enrichment  complex.  In 
short,  each  of  the  sanction  efforts 
failed  because  the  international 
community  could  not  leverage  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  make  pro¬ 
liferation  entirely  unattractive. 


Future  attacks,  whether  cyber  or 
kinetic,  will  likely  end  similarly. 

Some  Prisoner’s  Dilemmas  can 
alter  the  incentives  without  a  third 
party.  If  the  game  is  repeated — an 
iterated  prisoners’  dilemma — then 
a  player  can  punish  another  player 
by  defecting  in  future  games  and 
thereby  decrease  the  total  payoff 
for  the  cheating  player.  Thus  the 
punishment  scheme  does  not 
require  any  outside  intervention. 
The  most  famous  example  of  a 
cooperation  strategy  in  iterated 
games  is  “Tit-for-Tat.”  This  strat¬ 
egy  cooperates  or  defects  based  on 
the  other  player’s  choice  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  game.  Unfortunately,  acqui¬ 
sition  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not 
an  iterated  game.  Once  a  country 
obtains  a  nuclear  weapon  the  Pris¬ 
oner’s  Dilemma  has  ended.  Tit-for- 
Tat  or  other  cooperation  strategies 
are  not  applicable 
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Fortunately,  human  nature 
allows  for  solutions  that  are  not 
explicitly  logical.  Texas  A&M  con¬ 
ducted  a  classroom  experiment  of 
a  multiple  part  prisoners’  dilemma 
where  students  would  obtain  more 
or  less  money  based  on  their  and 
their  peers  decision  to  cooper¬ 
ate  or  defect.  When  the  decision 
to  defect  or  cooperate  remained 
private,  a  majority  of  the  persons 
defected,24  but  if  the  decisions  to 
defect  or  cooperate  were  made 
publically  known,  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  cooperated  even  in  a  one¬ 
time  game.25  Although  any  single 
student  would  have  made  more 
money  by  defecting,  the  fear  of 
ostracism  from  their  peers  kept 
them  from  doing  so  if  their  peers 
might  find  out.  Trust  between 
members  of  a  group,  and  altruistic 
tendencies  explain  the  plausibility 
of  “irrational”  solutions  to  prison¬ 
ers’  dilemmas  in  other  situations. 
Arguably  Japan  is  an  example  of 
where  such  an  “irrational”  oppo¬ 
sition  to  nuclear  weapons  exists. 
The  Japanese  population  is  largely 
opposed  to  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  as  a  result  of  the  suf¬ 
fering  they  endured  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

Unfortunately  irrational  solu¬ 
tions  to  prevent  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  are  often  not  feasible.  Leaders 
may  not  be  swayed  by  discussion  of 
the  moral  high  ground,  or  be  held 
back  by  a  pacifist  population.  Thus 
the  Prisoner’s  Dilemma  surround¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  requires  an 
alternative  solution. 

Although  counter  intuitive,  we 
suggest  that  players  locked  in  a 
Prisoner’s  Dilemma  could  achieve 
cooperation  if  they  simply  traded 
their  decision  making  power.  Con¬ 
sider  the  original  example:  each 
player  exercises  his  or  her  own 


power  to  collaborate  or  defect. 
However,  what  if  both  Harry  and 
Jane  agree  to  give  their  own  deci¬ 
sion  to  each  other?  Harry  would 
then  decide  whether  Jane  would 
testify  or  remain  silent  and  vice 
versa. 

No  matter  what  Jane  decides 
to  choose  for  Harry,  it  would  be 
in  Harry’s  best  interest  to  decide 
that  Jane  should  collaborate.  If 
Harry  decides  Jane  will  collabo¬ 
rate  he  would  either  get  off  free 
or  receive  a  minimum  sentence, 
but  if  he  decides  that  Jane  will 
defect  he  would  be  in  the  brig  for  a 
minimum  of  seven  years.  Since  the 
same  is  true  for  Jane,  this  trading 
decision  scheme  should  always 
result  in  a  collaborating  outcome. 
The  prisoners’  dilemma  is  resolved 
if  the  parties  involved  make  the 
other  party’s  decision  as  to  which 
action  to  take.  Further  it  resolves 
the  dilemma  even  if  there  is  ample 
room  for  any  party  to  cheat  and 
if  the  game  is  played  only  a  single 
time.  However,  the  question  must 
be  asked:  “What  situations  actually 
allow  this  to  happen?” 

Imagine  that  a  class  is  about 
to  take  a  final  exam.  The  teacher 
established  the  test  is  curved  so 
that  the  highest  mark  becomes 
100%  and  then  a  linear  progres¬ 
sion  from  zero  to  that  the  highest 
score  will  determine  the  remainder 
of  the  grades.  For  example  if  the 
highest  score  was  a  50%  and  Becca 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
40%  on  the  original  scale,  then  her 
score  after  the  curve  would  be  an 
80%.  The  students  quickly  realize 
that  everyone  can  obtain  a  perfect 
score  on  the  test  if  each  student 
writes  only  their  name  on  the  test. 
A  zero  would  then  be  the  highest 
score  and  after  the  curve  everyone 
would  score  one  hundred  percent. 


Yet,  how  could  all  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  actually  execute  this  plan? 
All  of  the  students  know  that  if  they 
just  answered  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  correctly  then  they  would  not 
only  obtain  a  perfect  score  on  the 
test,  but  that  they  would  gain  other 
rewards  such  as  respect  from  their 
teacher  and  higher  marks  than  their 
peers.  Furthermore,  it  is  obvious 
to  every  student  that  every  other 
student  has  an  immense  incentive 
to  defect.  It  would  be  disastrous  for 
any  student  to  cooperate  and  not 
put  any  correct  answers  on  their 
test  if  another  student  in  the  class 
answers  some  questions  correctly. 

In  this  scenario  most  strategies 
do  not  work  to  resolve  the  prison¬ 
ers’  dilemma.  When  the  students 
are  taking  the  test,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  know  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  other  students 
are  defecting.  Therefore,  students 
cannot  immediately  “punish”  their 
peers  by  trying  their  hardest  on 
the  test  instantly  after  determining 
someone  has  defected  (since  test 
scores  are  often  kept  confidential 
a  defector  may  never  be  revealed). 
Further  since  this  is  the  final,  and 
the  last  test  in  the  course,  the  threat 
of  future  defection  is  not  a  viable 
threat. 

However,  consider  the  outcome 
of  this  scenario  if  each  student 
decides  how  hard  another  student 
will  try  on  the  test.  This  could 
be  accomplished  if  the  students 
simply  wrote  their  name  on  the 
test,  and  then  switched  the  test 
with  another  student.  No  student 
would  want  another  student  to 
score  better  himself  since,  with  the 
curve,  it  would  lower  his  grade. 
Therefore  the  safest  bet  for  every 
student  would  be  to  decide  that 
the  other  student  scores  a  zero 
percent.  In  effect,  trading  the 
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power  to  make  decisions  resolves 
the  Prisoners  Dilemma.  The  stu¬ 
dents  would  cooperate  regardless 
if  this  is  the  only  test,  the  number 
of  tests  is  fixed,  or  the  number  of 
tests  is  unknown. 

Of  course  the  previous  example 
is  an  idealized  situation  and  the 
Trading  Decisions  solution  to  the 
Prisoners  Dilemma  only  applies 
to  a  fraction  of  the  situations  clas¬ 
sified  as  Prisoners’  Dilemmas. 
There  are  two  conditions  that  must 
be  met  in  order  for  this  trading 
decision  scheme  to  achieve  coop¬ 
eration. 

First  there  must  be  a  way  for 
both  parties  entirely  to  give  the 
decision  in  question  to  the  other 
party.  There  can  be  no  way  for 
either  party  to  cheat  by  with¬ 
holding  some  power  to  influence 
their  own  decision.  In  the  testing 
example  the  test  is  a  complete  unit. 
It  could  either  be  entirely  withheld 
or  given  to  another  student.  Once 
the  student  gives  his  or  her  test 
away,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
influence  their  own  grade.  Many 
real  life  examples  of  the  prisoners’ 
dilemma  violate  this  condition. 
Consider  nuclear  disarmament: 
If  two  countries  agree  to  disarm 
by  giving  each  other  the  location 
and  ability  to  disarm  their  own 
weapons,  a  country  could  easily 
withhold  the  location  of  some  of 
their  nuclear  arms.  Often  there  is 
no  practical  way  to  give  party  B 
the  complete  power  to  make  party 
A’s  decision,  and  the  prisoners’ 
dilemma  cannot  be  resolved. 

Additionally,  there  must  not  be 
any  incentives  that  leave  the  pris¬ 
oners’  dilemma  unresolved.  In  the 
testing  example,  there  is  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  any  student  to  give  another 
student  a  higher  score  than  the 


score  he  will  receive  on  his  own  test. 
Indeed,  it  is  safest  to  give  the  other 
student  a  zero  percent.  Many  pro¬ 
duction  cartels  violate  this  condi¬ 
tion  and  could  not  trade  the  power 
to  make  their  decision  to  resolve 
the  Prisoners’  Dilemma.  For 
instance,  OPEC  could  not  use  this 
method  to  increase  their  profits. 
If  each  OPEC  country  gave  a  dif¬ 
ferent  OPEC  member  the  decision 
as  to  how  much  oil  they  export — 
probably  an  impossible  task  in 
and  of  itself — then  the  incentives 
would  still  not  align  to  produce 
an  ideal  situation  for  OPEC.  The 
incentive  would  be  for  each  OPEC 
member  to  decide  that  another 
OPEC  member  should  export  no 
oil.  This  would  maximize  the  price 
of  any  oil  and  its  own  profits. 

However  some  real  world  Pris¬ 
oner’s  Dilemmas — importantly  the 
choice  to  obtain  nuclear  weapons 
given  a  nuclear  power  plant — 
satisfy  these  conditions  and  can 
be  solved  via  the  Trading  Deci¬ 
sions  Scheme.  Any  country  could 
take  advantage  of  nuclear  power 
without  an  increased  risk  of  prolif¬ 
eration  so  long  as  a  different  unal¬ 
lied  country  or  group  of  countries 
constructed  and  operated  their 
power  plant  for  them.  In  doing 
so,  a  country  effectively  “trades” 
its  decision  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  partner  country  or 
countries. 

In  this  situation  the  choice  of 
whether  or  not  to  proliferate  using 
the  nuclear  power  plant  is  entirely 
given  to  the  nation  or  nations  oper¬ 
ating  the  power  plant.  Access  to 
the  spent  fuel  is  secured  by  another 
nation  and  cannot  be  secretly 
diverted  into  a  plutonium  separa¬ 
tion  plant  as  the  country  operating 
the  plant  would  control  the  spent 
fuel.  Further,  the  nation  operating 


the  plant  cannot  utilize  the  spent 
fuel  itself  as  the  host  country  could 
easily  monitor  operations  at  the 
plant  given  its  location. 

Additionally,  the  nuclear  engi¬ 
neering  expertise  acquired  or 
maintained  by  the  host  country 
and  the  country  or  countries  build¬ 
ing  and  operating  the  power  plant 
is  transparent  to  outside  powers 
concerned  about  proliferation.  The 
experts  from  each  country  can  be 
monitored  by  the  other  countries 
since  their  identities  are  known. 
Moreover,  countries  that  already 
possess  nuclear  power  could  be  the 
ones  who  operate  the  power  plants 
in  other  countries.  That  way  the 
nuclear  expertise  is  held  by  trust¬ 
worthy  nations. 

Fortunately  both  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  Trading  Decisions 
Scheme  to  work  are  satisfied  in 
this  application.  It  is  possible  to 
entirely  grant  the  operation  of  a 
nuclear  power  plant,  and  control 
of  the  spent  fuel  rods,  to  another 
sovereign  entity.  Furthermore 
the  incentives  align  so  that  the 
Prisoner’s  Dilemma  is  solved. 
Clearly  another  non-allied  nation 
or  group  of  nations  would  not 
want  the  country  in  which  they 
are  operating  the  nuclear  power 
plant  to  obtain  a  nuclear  warhead. 
However,  each  country  partici¬ 
pating  in  such  a  scheme  might 
only  engage  in  it  if  they  can  gain 
some  nuclear  technical  expertise 
by  operating  or  helping  operate 
power  plants  in  other  countries. 
This  nuclear  experience  could 
prove  vital  if  a  local  nuclear  disas¬ 
ter  occurs  or  if  the  scheme  breaks 
down  and  a  weapons  program 
becomes  necessary. 

While  the  requirements  are 
in  place  for  the  Trading  Deci- 
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Bushehr  Nuclear  Reactor  Complex  in  Iran.  Russia  supplies  the 
enriched  uranium  fuel  and  removes  and  recycles  the  spent  fuel  rods. 


sions  Scheme  to  function  on  a 
theoretical  basis,  it  is  important  to 
consider  how  this  theory  might 
apply  to  real-world  instances  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  The  his¬ 
torical  case  of  India  and  Pakistan 
provides  such  an  example.  India 
tested  its  first  nuclear  device  in 
May  of  1974.26  Ultimately  Paki¬ 
stan  responded  in  1998  by  testing 
six  nuclear  devices.27  Recognizing 
that  both  countries  stand  today  as 
nuclear  powers,  is  less  important 
than  appreciating  why  they  pursued 
this  capability  in  the  first  place.  In 
short,  both  countries  believed  that 
if  the  other  had  the  capability,  they 
too  must  acquire  the  bomb.  This 
sentiment  is  best  conveyed  in  a 
remark  made  by  Pakistan’s  former 
President  Z.A.  Bhutto  in  1965,  “If 
India  builds  the  bomb,  we  will  eat 
grass  or  leaves,  even  go  hungry, 
but  we  will  get  one  of  our  own.”28 
More  recently,  a  military  official 
made  the  following  comment: 
“[Our]  Nuclear  weapons  are  aimed 
solely  at  India.”29  The  upshot  of  this 
adversarial  relationship,  namely 
that  both  countries  stand  today 
as  nuclear  powers,  demonstrates 


the  Prisoners  Dilemma  in  action. 
Could  things  have  gone  differently 
for  India  and  Pakistan?  We  submit, 
by  applying  a  Trading  Decisions 
Scheme,  both  players  could  have 
reaped  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  while  containing  the  recip¬ 
rocal  threat  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Under  such  a  scheme  India  may 
have  never  harnessed  plutonium 
from  its  nuclear  energy  plant  to 
develop  its  bomb.  As  a  result,  Paki¬ 
stan  may  not  have  established  its 
own  nuclear  weapons  program. 
By  guaranteeing  that  the  oppo¬ 
nent  would  not  use  their  peaceful 
nuclear  plants  for  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  the  underly¬ 
ing  motivation  for  both  countries 
to  proliferate  would  be  nullified. 

While  the  case  of  India  and 
Pakistan  may  demonstrate  how 
the  Trading  Decisions  Scheme 
could  apply  to  a  real-world  pro¬ 
liferation  dilemma,  the  case  of 
Iran’s  Bushehr  power  plant  pro¬ 
vides  evidence  of  how  this  scheme 
was  applied  in  a  real-life  scenario. 
In  1974,  under  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  Program,  the  United  States 


agreed  to  build  a  nuclear  power 
reactor  for  the  American-backed 
Shah.30  As  the  Islamic  revolution 
gained  momentum  in  Iran,  the  US 
pulled  its  support  for  the  program. 
However  in  1992,  the  Russians 
agreed  to  finish  construction  on 
the  Busehr  nuclear  power  plant 
with  the  agreement  that  they  would 
operate  the  facility  and  administer 
complete  control  of  the  separated 
plutonium  waste.31  A  Russian  offi¬ 
cial  as  recent  as  last  May  released 
a  statement  confirming  that  “all 
operations  related  to  the  reactor 
equipment  control  and  operations 
were  being  carried  out  by  Russian 
specialists.”32  Above  all,  this  agree¬ 
ment  shows  that  the  Trading  Deci¬ 
sions  Scheme  can  pass  the  nuclear 
litmus  test  and  does  in  fact  have 
real-world  application. 

The  only  question  that  remains 
is,  “Who  is  next?”  What  countries 
are  on  the  brink  of  proliferation? 
What  countries  could  benefit  from 
a  Trading  Decisions  Scheme  such 
as  this?  As  global  nuclear  tensions 
continue  to  heighten,  answering 
these  questions  well  could  be  the 
key  to  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

The  power  of  the  atom  both 
binds  us  in  a  game  of  apocalyptic 
brinksmanship  and  offers  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  limitless,  clean,  and  inex¬ 
pensive  energy.  While  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  weapons  and  power 
plants  is  clear  from  an  engineering 
standpoint,  it  has  so  far  proved 
politically  inseparable.  Nuclear 
energy  historically  precedes 
nuclear  weapons.  Disturbingly, 
a  nuclear  power  plant  mandates 
that  a  nation  choose  whether  or 
not  to  proliferate.  Generally,  that 
choice  forms  an  opaque  one-time 
multi-party  Prisoner’s  Dilemma 
where  third  parties  have  limited 
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influence.  While  traditional  solu¬ 
tions  to  solve  Prisoners  Dilem¬ 
mas  fail  (in  this  scenario  a  novel 
mechanism)  the  Trading  Decisions 
Scheme  provides  a  realistic  means 
of  harnessing  the  atom  in  peace. 
Nations  should  accept  the  counter¬ 
intuitive. 

Note  that  the  Ronald  Reagan 
quote  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay 
is  at  the  following  web  address: 
http://www.thereaganvision.org/ 
quotes/. 
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RANK 

COUNTRY 

Estimated  Warheads 

First  Test 

Recent  Test 

Total  Test 

1 

Russia 

8500 

1949 

1990 

715 

2 

United  States 

7700 

1945 

1992 

1054 

3 

France 

300 

1960 

1996 

210 

4 

China 

250 

1964 

1996 

45 

5 

United  Kingdom 

225 

1952 

1991 

45 

6 

Pakistan 

100-120 

1998 

1998 

6 

7 

India 

90-110 

1974 

1998 

6 

8 

Israel 

80 

NA 

NA 

NA 

9 

North  Korea 

10 

2006 

2013 

3 

10 

Iran 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Source:  Federation  of  Nuclear  Scientists  and  CIA  World  Factbook33 
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Killing  them  Softly? 

Putting  the  Brakes  on  North  Korean  Nuclear  Proliferation 


ZACHARY  ESAU 

Over  the  last  year,  North  Korea 
(DPRK)  under  Kim  Jong  Un 
has  increased  tension  in  Northeast 
Asia  by  violating  numerous  United 
Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC) 
resolutions  banning  the  testing  and 
development  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  ballistic  missile  technology 
Korean  weapons  development  has 
been  matched  by  an  increase  in 
bellicose  rhetoric  aimed  at  South 
Korea  (ROK)  and  the  United 
States.  This  paper  argues  that,  at 
this  time,  North  Korean  nuclear 
posturing  since  Kim  Jong  Un’s 
succession  represents  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  DPRK’s  historic  policy 
of  using  intermittent  international 
cooperation  to  progress  its  nuclear 
program.  Additionally,  this  paper 
analyzes  the  international  response 
to  North  Korea’s  recent  provoca¬ 
tions,  concluding  that  the  inter¬ 
national  community  has  reacted 
appropriately  but  will  require  a 
greater  commitment  from  China, 
North  Korea’s  powerful  benefac¬ 
tor,  to  impede  and  eventually  roll¬ 
back  Pyongyang’s  illicit  weapons 
program. 

North  Korea’s  Nuclear 
Program  Before  Kim  Jung  Un 

The  North  Korean  nuclear 
program  began  in  the  1950s  after 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  help 
develop  a  research  reactor  at  Yong- 
byon;  this  effort  produced  an  oper¬ 
ational  research  reactor  in  1967. 


In  1986  North  Korea  began  oper¬ 
ating  a  5  Megawatt  (MWe)  nuclear 
reactor  at  Yongbyon  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  producing  approximately  6 
kg  of  plutonium  per  year.  Despite 
acquiescing  to  Soviet  pressure  and 
signing  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1985,  by  late 
1986  evidence  began  to  surface  of 
a  “serious  clandestine  effort”  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons  technol¬ 
ogy.  1  Evidence  included  efforts 
to  construct  two  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors  (with  power  outputs  of  200 
MWe  and  50  MWe),  intelligence 
detecting  high  explosive  testing, 
and  identification  of  a  plutonium 
reprocessing  plant  used  to  convert 
spent  plutonium  fuel  rods  into  a 
form  useable  in  a  nuclear  weapon. 2 

Amidst  growing  concern  of 
North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons 
program,  North  and  South  Korea 
agreed  on  31  December  1991  to 
ban  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  the  “Joint  Declaration  on  the 
Denuclearization  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,”  stipulated  that  all 
nuclear  technology  on  the  pen¬ 
insula  be  used  solely  for  “peace¬ 
ful  purposes”  and  that  neither 
side  would  possess  a  nuclear  fuel 
reprocessing  plant.  The  initial 
agreement  expressed  consent  for 
limited  inspections;  however,  it 
failed  to  specify  a  viable  inspection 
procedure.3  On  30  January  1992, 


North  Korea  signed  an  accord 
permitting  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspectors 
to  examine  facilities  inside  of  the 
DPRK.  Notably,  North  Korea  indi¬ 
cated  that  its  Yongbyon  nuclear 
facilities  could  be  included  in  a 
list  of  places  for  eventual  inspec¬ 
tions.  While  the  DPRK  claimed 
that  Yongbyon  housed  a  research 
reactor,  many  believed  that  it  was 
a  key  facility  in  a  nuclear  weapons 
program  and  contained  a  nuclear 
fuel  reprocessing  plant.  Despite 
the  initial  agreement,  North  Korea 
cautioned  that  it  might  take  six 
months  to  ratify  the  accord  in  its 
national  legislature,  prompting 
many  to  worry  that  the  DPRK  was 
using  the  negotiations  to  buy  time 
for  further  nuclear  development.4 

In  March  1993,  North  Korea 
announced  its  intent  to  be  the 
first  country  to  withdraw  from 
the  NPT  after  the  United  States 
and  the  IAEA  petitioned  for  more 
extensive  inspections  of  DPRK 
nuclear  facilities.  In  June  1993, 
amidst  substantial  international 
pressure,  North  Korea  decided  to 
“suspend”  its  treaty  withdrawal.5 
In  early  1993,  North  Korea  con¬ 
ducted  its  first  successful  test  of  the 
Nodong  1  midrange  missile,  which 
could  potentially  deliver  a  chemi- 
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cal,  biological  or  nuclear  payload.6 
In  May  1994,  North  Korea  refused 
to  allow  the  IAEA  to  inspect  8,000 
fuel  rods  from  its  5  MWe  reactor. 
In  response,  China  cautioned  the 
DPRK  that  it  would  not  use  its 
UNSC  veto  authority  to  halt  a  first 
round  of  US  proposed  economic 
sanctions.  This  led  Kim  II  Sung 
to  invite  former  President  Jimmy 
Carter  to  Pyongyang  to  negotiate. 
These  efforts  and  additional  nego¬ 
tiations  culminated  in  the  Agreed 
Framework  on  21  October  1994.7 


ity  that  could  threaten  American 
Pacific  territories,  Japan  or  South 
Korea.8  In  exchange  for  a  halt  to 
its  nuclear  program,  the  Agreed 
Framework  stipulated  that  North 
Korea  would  receive  two  2,000 
MWe  light  water  reactors  (FWRs) 
and  500,000  metric  tons  of  heavy 
oil  annually  from  the  United  States 
until  the  first  reactor  became  oper¬ 
ational.  Additionally,  the  United 
States  guaranteed  progress  towards 
establishing  full  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  DPRK,  a  pending 


ment.10  Pyongyang’s  highly 
enriched  uranium  (HEU)  program 
dates  back  to  the  1990s  and  relied 
upon  Pakistani  enrichment  tech¬ 
nology  that  had  been  employed  at 
Khan  Research  Faboratory  in  the 
1980s.  It  is  believed  that  Pakistan 
exchanged  enrichment  technology 
for  North  Korean  Nodong  mis¬ 
siles,  which  Pakistan  later  used 
to  develop  the  Ghauri  missile.11 
While  the  Agreed  Framework  did 
not  specifically  outlaw  uranium 
enrichment,  it  did  call  for  North 


Yongbyon  nuclear  complex  in  North  Korea 


With  the  Agreed  Framework, 
the  Clinton  administration  aimed 
to  freeze  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
program  by  preventing  further 
reprocessing  of  spent  plutonium 
fuel  rods,  halting  construction  of 
the  200  MWe  and  50  MWe  reactors 
(the  reactors  would  have  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  provide  enough  nuclear 
material  for  30  bombs  annually), 
and  precluding  Korea  from  pos¬ 
sessing  nuclear  missile  capac- 


agreement  that  the  US  would  not 
employ  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  DPRK,  and  elimination  of 
many  American  imposed  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions.9 

In  2002,  the  Agreed  Framework 
collapsed  after  the  United  States 
learned  that  North  Korea  had 
subverted  the  plutonium  focused 
agreement  and  had  embarked  on 
an  alternative  route  to  a  nuclear 
weapon  using  uranium  enrich- 


Korea  to  make  progress  towards 
implementing  the  Joint  Declara¬ 
tion  on  the  Denuclearization  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula  that  forbade  the 
possession  of  uranium  enrichment 
facilities.12  In  response,  the  Bush 
administration  worked  with  the 
Korean  Peninsula  Energy  Devel¬ 
opment  Organization  (KEDO)  to 
end  oil  shipments  to  North  Korea 
in  November  2002.  North  Korea 
promptly  expelled  IAEA  inspec¬ 
tors,  restarted  its  plutonium  based 
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nuclear  reactors,  and  announced 
that  it  would  reprocess  the  8,000 
nuclear  fuel  rods  previously  in 
storage.13  In  January  2003,  citing 
the  fuel  shipment  halt  and  “charg¬ 
ing  that  the  Bush  Administration 
planned  a  ‘pre-emptive  nuclear 
attack,’”  North  Korea  withdrew 
from  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty 

In  the  wake  of  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Agreed  Framework, 
delegates  from  the  United  States, 
South  Korea,  Japan,  China,  Russia 
and  North  Korea  began  meeting 
in  August  2003  to  address  the 
mounting  nuclear  crisis  in  North 
Korea.  “In  September  2005,  the 
Six  Parties  issued  a  Joint  State¬ 
ment  on  how  to  achieve  verifiable 
denuclearization  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula.”14  However,  nego¬ 
tiations  soon  stalled,  and  North 
Korea  tested  its  first  nuclear  device 
on  9  October  2006.  Seismic  data 
revealed  that  the  test  yield  was  less 
than  1  kiloton,  leading  many  ana¬ 
lysts  to  conclude  that  the  test  was 
only  a  partial  success.15 

Following  its  nuclear  test,  North 
Korea  returned  to  the  six-party  talks 
and  in  2007  agreed  to  a  Denuclear¬ 
ization  Action  Plan  that  included 
the  disablement  and  shutdown  of 
some  of  it  “key  plutonium  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  at  Yongbyon.”16 
Over  the  next  two  years,  North 
Korea  alternated  between  bellicose 
threats  and  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  doing  so,  the  DPRK  was 
able  to  effectively  use  a  series  of 
promises  related  to  the  shutdown 
of  Yongbyon  facilities  to  persuade 
the  United  States  to  resume  heavy 
fuel  oil  deliveries  and  remove  the 
DPRK  from  the  American  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  (TWEA)  and 
State  Sponsors  of  Terrorism  (SST) 
lists.17  In  April  2009,  North  Korea 


halted  its  deactivation  activities  at 
Yongbyon18  and  launched  a  rocket 
which  violated  its  ban  on  long- 
range  missile  tests.19  On  25  May 
2009,  North  Korea  announced 
that  it  conducted  a  second  under¬ 
ground  nuclear  test;  the  second 
test  improved  upon  the  first  and 
achieved  an  approximate  yield  of 
a  “few”  kilotons.20  In  2009,  North 
Korea  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a  uranium  enrichment  program 
to  produce  fuel  for  nuclear  power, 
and  in  November  2010  North 
Korea  revealed  construction  on 
a  100  MWT  light-reactor  reactor 
and  a  new  gas  centrifuge  uranium 
enrichment  plant.21  In  December 
2011,  Kim  Jong  II  died  and  Kim 
Jong  Un  was  hailed  as  his  “Great 
Successor.”22 

From  the  early  1990s  until  Kim 
Jong  Us  death,  North  Korea  has 
alternated  between  apparent  inter¬ 


national  cooperation  and  vigorous 
pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
discontinuous  approach  has  left  a 
wake  of  failed  international  agree¬ 
ments,  notably  the  Joint  Declara¬ 
tion  on  the  Denuclearization  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  Agreed 
Framework,  and  the  six-party 
talks,  and  has  enabled  North  Korea 
to  attain  nuclear  weapons  capa¬ 
bilities.  Following  Kim  Jong  Un’s 
succession,  it  is  critical  to  assess 
whether  recent  North  Korean 
actions  indicate  a  departure  from 
the  DPRK’s  historic  policy  of  inter¬ 
mittent  international  cooperation 
on  denuclearization. 


Recent  Developments 

Kim  Jong  II,  North  Korea’s  “Dear 
Leader,”  died  on  17  December  2011 
and  was  immediately  replaced  by 
“the  great  successor,”  his  son,  Kim 
Jong  Un.  Within  several  weeks, 
Kim  Jong  Un  became  head  of  the 
party,  state  and  army.  On  29  Feb¬ 
ruary  2012,  Kim  Jong  Un  under¬ 
took  his  “first  major  policy  move”23 
and  “committed  North  Korea  to 
moratoria  on  nuclear  and  long- 
range  missile  testing  as  well  as 
uranium  enrichment  suspension 
at  Yongbyon  under  IAEA  monitor¬ 
ing”24  in  exchange  for  American 
food  aid.  Despite  hope  that  the 
leadership  change  would  soften 
North  Korean  nuclear  posturing, 
Kim  Jong  Un  has  retreated  from 
his  initial  bout  with  international 
cooperation.  Instead,  the  young 
leader  has  conducted  a  series  of 
provocative  nuclear  actions  over 


the  last  year,  beginning  with  a 
failed  satellite  launch  in  April  2012 
that  prompted  the  collapse  of  the 
February  2012  agreement  and  the 
suspension  of  American  food  aid.25 
North  Korea  followed  the  failed 
April  test  by  placing  a  200  pound 
surveillance  satellite  into  orbit  in 
December  2012.  This  success¬ 
ful  launch  indicated  that  North 
Korea  has  cleared  some  of  the 
hurdles  required  to  develop  long- 
range  ballistic  missile  capabili¬ 
ties.  In  response  to  the  launch,  the 
United  States  called  upon  China 
to  exert  greater  influence  over  its 
ally,  threatening  that  further  North 


North  Korea  has  alternated  between  apparent  international 
cooperation  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons.  This 
discontinuous  approach  has  left  a  wake  of  failed  international 
agreements... 
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Korean  provocation  could  lead  to 
a  greater  American  military  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  region.26  Addition¬ 
ally,  the  missile  test  prompted  the 
UNSC  to  sanction  the  DPRK  for 
the  fifth  time  since  1993.  North 
Korea  threatened  the  United  States 


and  warned  South  Korea  that  any 
attempt  to  enforce  tighter  sanctions 
would  prompt  “physical  counter¬ 
measures.”  Likewise,  North  Korea 
declared  that  it  “had  no  interest  in 
talks  on  denuclearizing  itself  and 
would  forge  ahead  with  its  missile 
and  weapons  development,  with 
the  goal  of  attaining  the  capability 
to  hit  American  territory.”27 

On  12  February  2013,  North 
Korea  conducted  its  long-threat¬ 
ened  third  nuclear  test.  The  South 
Korean  Ministry  of  Defense  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  weapon  attained  a 
yield  of  between  6  and  7  kilotons. 
Policymakers  worry  that  this  test 
could  be  a  critical  step  towards 
mastering  the  technology  required 
to  make  a  miniaturized  warhead 
deliverable  by  ballistic  missile.28 
Amidst  tightening  UN  sanctions 
and  routine  military  drills  between 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States, 
the  DPRK  continued  to  threaten 
nuclear  attacks  against  the  US  and 
ROK  and  declared  the  1953  armi¬ 
stice  that  halted  the  Korean  War 
void.29  In  late  March,  North  Korea 
cutoff  the  last  military  hot  line  with 
South  Korea  and  ordered  “missile 
units  to  be  ready  to  strike  the 
United  States  and  South  Korea.”30 
In  early  April,  North  Korea  posi¬ 
tioned  missiles  on  its  East  coast, 


warned  foreign  embassies  to 
evacuate  their  staffs  from  Pyong¬ 
yang,  removed  its  workers  from 
the  Kaesong  industrial  park — one 
of  the  last  remaining  symbols  of 
Korean  cooperation — and  threat¬ 
ened  further  missile  tests  and 


imminent  nuclear  war.31  In  recent 
weeks,  North  Korea  has  toned 
down  some  of  its  rhetoric  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  negoti¬ 
ate.  However,  the  DPRK  has  con¬ 
ditioned  negotiations  on  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  all  joint  US  and  South 
Korean  military  exercises  and  the 
cessation  of  the  most  recent  round 
of  United  Nations  sanctions. 32 

Though  the  situation  remains 
tense  and  the  future  of  the  Korean 
nuclear  crisis  uncertain,  recent 
North  Korean  actions  suggest  that 
Kim  Jung  Un’s  succession  has  done 
little  to  alter  the  DPRK’s  approach 
toward  nuclear  weapons  develop¬ 
ment.  Specifically,  shortly  after 
assuming  power,  Kim  Jung  Un 
used  the  promise  of  greater  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  to  attain 
needed  American  food  aid.  In 
short  order,  North  Korea  violated 
these  agreements,  increased  its 
belligerent  rhetoric  and  tested  a 
third  nuclear  device.  In  recent 
weeks,  mounting  international 
pressure  has  coincided  with  a  more 
moderate  tone  out  of  Pyongyang. 
The  apparent  lack  of  change  in  the 
rogue  states  approach  to  nuclear 
weapons  development  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  is  particularly 
troubling,  because,  historically,  the 
DPRK’s  strategy  has  succeeded; 


the  international  community  has 
neither  prevented  North  Korea 
from  attaining  nuclear  weapons 
nor  mounted  a  significant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Kim  regimes  control. 

Motivations  for  the  North 
Korean  Nuclear  Program 

The  North  Korean  motivation 
to  develop  a  nuclear  capacity  is 
likely  aimed  at  achieving  “deter¬ 
rence  [safeguarding  national  secu¬ 
rity],  international  prestige,  and 
coercive  diplomacy”  rather  than 
attaining  a  tactical  war  fighting 
capability.33  Correspondingly, 
Hughes  suggests  that  during  the 
Clinton  administration,  Pyong¬ 
yang  may  have  attempted  to  use  its 
nuclear  program  to  “secure  nega¬ 
tive  security  guarantees  from  the 
United  States  and  then,  during  the 
period  of  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion,  has  been  looking  to  establish 
a  declared  nuclear  deterrent  as  a 
cheap  security  equalizer  against 
the  United  States  and  North  Korea’s 
neighbors  and  the  perceived  threat 
of  regime  change.”  34  The  DPRK 
has  repeatedly  claimed  that  its 
nuclear  weapons  program  serves 
its  national  security  by  deterring 
external  threats,  most  notably  in 
April  2013  when  the  party  congress 
adopted  the  “Law  on  Consolidat¬ 
ing  Position  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
State.”  This  statement  reaffirmed 
the  alleged  deterrent  and  retalia¬ 
tory  nature  of  the  DPRK’s  nuclear 
weapons  program.35 

Hughes  asserts  that  “states  may 
seek  nuclear  weapons  to  assert 
their  identity — for  domestic  or 
international  political  consump¬ 
tion — as  autonomous  nations.”36 
Internationally,  Denny  Roy 
suggests  that  the  Kim  regime 
has  used  nuclear  weapons  to 
make  the  outside  world  “take  it 


On  12  February  2013 ,  North  Korea  conducted  its  tong- 
threatened  third  nuclear  test.  The  South  Korean  Ministry  of 
Defense  estimates  that  the  weapon  attained  a  yield  of  between 
6  and  7  kilotons. 
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seriously.”37  Furthermore,  Pyong¬ 
yang’s  nuclear  program  is  certainly 
aimed  at  achieving  domestic  pres¬ 
tige.  Accordingly,  Hong  Yung  Lee 
has  argued  that  “North  Korea  has 
credited  Kim  Jong  II  for  ‘having 
transformed  North  Korea  into  a 
politically  undefeatable  and  ideo¬ 
logically  strong  state — an  invin¬ 
cible  military  power  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  weapons — that 
no  enemy  can  touch.’”38  In  this 
sense,  nuclear  weapons  serve  as 
a  means  of  solidifying  a  common 
North  Korean  identity  and  rein¬ 
forcing  the  legitimacy  of  the  Kim 
dynasty.  Furthermore,  Hughes 
suggests  that  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
weapons  have  enabled  it  to  “extract 
economic  concessions”  from  the 
international  community,  con¬ 
firming  the  charge  that  the  DPRK’s 
program  aims  to  utilize  “coercive 
diplomacy.”  39  North  Korea  has 
often  used  threatening  rhetoric 
to  extort  economic  concessions, 
such  as  in  2008  when  it  threatened 
to  increase  its  nuclear  capability 
to  protests  its  position  on  the  US 
State  Sponsor  of  Terrorism  list.40 

Former  American  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  Nations  Bill 
Richardson  discussed  Kim  Jong 
Un’s  motivations  for  the  most 
recent  incidents  of  North  Korean 
saber  rattling  on  the  7  April  2013 
episode  of  Meet  the  Press.  Ambas¬ 
sador  Richardson  asserted  that 
the  DPRK’s  provocative  actions 
are  aimed  at  three  audiences:  the 
North  Korean  generals  and  the 
Korean  workers  party,  the  North 
Korean  people,  and  the  new  South 
Korean  leadership.41  Efforts  to 
appease  the  general  staff  are  in 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
generals  in  controlling  the  North 
Korean  military,  one  of  the  DPRK’s 
most  often  flexed  sources  of  power. 


Secondly,  Ambassador  Richardson 
suggests  that  Kim  Jung  Un’s  recent 
militancy  has  been  aimed  at  restor¬ 
ing  his  legitimacy  with  the  North 
Korean  people  after  a  failed  missile 
testlastyear.  Correspondingly,  Roy 
supports  the  idea  that  recent  DPRK 
actions  are  aimed  at  bolstering 
the  regime’s  domestic  legitimacy: 
“if  Kim  Jong  II  gave  his  country 
the  Bomb,  his  youngest  son,  Kim 
Jong  Un,  who  desperately  needs 
a  signature  accomplishment,  can 
hope  to  claim  credit  for  a  reliable 
nuclear  missile  that  could  change 
the  game  between  the  DPRK  and 
its  adversaries.”42  Lastly,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Richardson  suggests  that  Kim 
Jong  Un’s  recent  actions  have  cor¬ 
responded  to  leadership  changes 
in  South  Korea,  suggesting  that 
hostile  DPRK  actions  are  aimed 
at  testing  the  response  of  the  new 
South  Korean  president.43 

If  North  Korean  policymakers 
truly  believe  that  nuclear  capability 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  Kim 
regime  from  external  threat  (which 
appears  likely),  then  only  very 
substantial,  broadly-supported, 
sustained  international  pressure 
(potentially  with  the  threat  of  mili¬ 


tary  force)  has  a  chance  of  revers¬ 
ing  the  DPRK’s  nuclear  program. 
Recent  actions  indicate  that  the 
DPRK  will  continue  to  pursue 
its  successful  strategy  to  further 
develop  nuclear  weapons,  signify¬ 
ing  that  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  must  reassess  the  effectiveness 
of  its  current  and  historic  actions 
to  restrain  North  Korea. 

The  International  Response 

The  United  Nations 

North  Korea’s  nuclear  program 
has  prompted  numerous  reso¬ 
lutions  and  sanctions  from  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council 
over  the  last  two  decades.  UNSC 
resolution  825  was  passed  on  11 
May  1993  in  response  to  North 
Korea’s  announcement  of  its  intent 
to  withdraw  from  the  NPT.  Reso¬ 
lution  825  called  upon  the  “DPRK 
to  reconsider  the  announcement,” 
to  “honour  its  non-proliferation 
obligations,”  and  for  “all  Member 
States  to  encourage  the  DPRK  to 
respond  positively  to  this  [UNSC 
825]  resolution,  and  encourages 
them  to  facilitate  a  solution.”44  In 
2006,  the  Security  Council  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  resolution  1695 
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condemning  a  series  of  North 
Korean  ballistic  missile  tests.  The 
resolution  further  implored  the 
DPRK  to  avoid  actions  that  could 
jeopardize  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  region,  to  reengage  with  the 
six-party  talks,  to  return  to  the 
NPT,  and  to  submit  to  IAEA  safe¬ 
guards.45  Following  North  Korea’s 
first  nuclear  test  on  9  October 
2006,  the  Security  Council  unani¬ 
mously  passed  resolution  1718 
which  reiterated  resolution  1695  s 
demands  and  imposed  economic 
and  commercial  sanctions  against 
North  Korea.  Notably,  the  reso¬ 
lution  prohibited  the  transfer  of 
a  wide  variety  of  military  equip¬ 
ment,  authorized  the  inspection  of 
North  Korean  cargo  for  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  ordered  the 
freeze  of  foreign  financial  assets 
of  North  Koreans  involved  in  the 
nuclear  program.46  In  response  to 
North  Korea’s  second  nuclear  test, 
the  UNSC  unanimously  passed 
resolution  1874  on  12  June  2009. 
Resolution  1874  further  con¬ 
demned  North  Korea’s  weapons 
programs,  called  for  its  return  to 
the  NPT  and  IAEA  safeguards, 
and  increased  commercial  and 
economic  sanctions,  including  the 
expansion  of  the  arms  embargo.47 
A  year  later,  the  Security  Council 
passed  resolution  1928,  extending 
the  mandate  of  a  panel  of  experts 
charged  (created  with  resolution 
1874)  with  investigating  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  program.48  Reso¬ 
lution  1985  in  June  2011  and  reso¬ 
lution  2050  in  June  2012  further 
extended  the  panel’s  mandate  by 
an  additional  year  each.49 

Though  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  repeatedly 
reprimanded  North  Korea  for  its 
nuclear  and  ballistic  missiles  pro¬ 
grams,  the  North  Korean  actions 


since  the  succession  of  Kim  Jong 
Un  prompted  two  resolutions  in 
the  first  three  months  of  2013 
alone.  On  22  January  2013,  the 
Security  Council  adopted  resolu¬ 
tion  2087  in  response  to  the  DPRK’s 
12  December  2012  satellite  launch. 
The  Security  Council  alleged  that 
this  launch  utilized  ballistic  missile 
technology  that  violated  resolu¬ 
tions  1718  (2006)  and  1874  (2009). 
Additionally,  resolution  2087 
“reaffirms  [ed]  its  current  sanctions 
measures  contained  in  resolutions 
1718  (2006)  and  1874  (2009),” 
demanded  that  the  “DPRK  not 
proceed  with  any  further  launches 
using  ballistic  missile  technology,” 
suspend  its  missile  program,  and 
charged  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  with  monitoring  North  Korea’s 
program  and  implementing  the 
UN  dictates.50  On  7  March  2013, 
the  UN  Security  Council  unani¬ 
mously  passed  resolution  2094,  the 
fifth  UNSCR  against  North  Korea 
for  nuclear  and  ballistic  missile 
programs  since  2006,  following  the 
DPRK’s  third  nuclear  test  on  12 
February.  Resolution  2094  ratch¬ 
eted  up  the  pressure  on  North 
Korea  by  making  some  of  the 
existing  financial  sanctions  man¬ 
datory,  introducing  new  economic 
measures  aimed  at  limiting  Korean 
access  to  hard  currency,  mandating 
the  interdiction  and  inspection  of 
all  suspicious  ships  and  cargo,  and 
by  focusing  international  efforts 
on  monitoring  the  activities  of 
North  Korean  diplomats.51  Victor 
Cha  and  Ellen  Kim  have  indicated 
that,  while  resolution  2094  stands 
out  as  an  increase  in  severity,  it  was 
passed  under  Chapter  7,  Article  41 
of  the  UN  Charter,  thus  limiting  its 
measures  to  nonmilitary  actions. 
Cha  and  Kim  contend  that  “a  more 
serious  and  harsher  resolution 
would  have  been  for  the  UNSC  to 


invoke  Chapter  7,  Article  42  under 
which  UN  member  countries  are 
allowed  to  use  air,  sea,  or  land 
forces  to  enforce  sanctions.”52 

Though  20  years  of  United 
Nation’s  opposition  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  North  Korea  from  devel¬ 
oping  nuclear  weapons,  the  use  of 
international  sanctions  has  been 
appropriate  given  the  structural 
constraints  of  the  Security  Council. 
Over  the  last  two  decades,  the 
UNSC  has  been  forced  to  address 
the  threat  to  peace  and  stability 
posed  by  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
weapons  program  at  various  stages 
of  development.  As  with  most 
other  actions,  the  UNSC  utilized 
a  gradual  approach  to  the  DPRK, 
ratcheting  up  sanctions  and  other 
punitive  measures  as  the  rogue 
state  attained  greater  and  greater 
weapons  capabilities.  While  this 
approach  may  have  provided  North 
Korea  with  the  “wiggle  room” 
required  to  pursue  its  weapons 
programs,  it  is  unlikely  that  drasti¬ 
cally  stronger  measures  could  have 
been  imposed.  As  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council, 
China  has  veto  authority  over 
council  resolutions.  While  China 
has  supported  most  measures  to 
limit  North  Korean  nuclear  devel¬ 
opments,  China  has  historically 
been  reticent  to  impugn  its  ally 
(see  discussion  on  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  relationship  below). 
Accordingly,  as  the  sanctions  have 
generally  made  it  more  difficult  for 
the  DPRK  to  pursue  its  weapons 
programs,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
significantly  “stronger”  UNSC  res¬ 
olutions  could  have  been  passed 
any  earlier,  this  author  must 
conclude  that  the  international 
community  (acting  through  the 
UNSC)  has  generally  responded 
appropriately  to  North  Korea’s 
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nuclear  developments.  However,  if 
the  new  round  of  “harsher”  sanc¬ 
tions  fail  to  compel  North  Korea 
to  abandon  its  nuclear  program, 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  UNSC 
to  invoke  Chapter  7,  Article  42. 
Notably,  such  an  action  would  still 
require  Chinese  consent. 


nuclear  option,  closely  followed 
by  South  Korea  reacting  to  the 
change  of  stance  by  both  North 
Korea  and  Japan.”53  Furthermore, 
the  nuclearization  of  Japan  and  the 
Korean  Peninsula  could  prompt 
China  to  upgrade  its  nuclear  capa¬ 
bilities  and  doctrine  which  could 


none  of  the  principle  drivers  of  nuclear  programs,  national 
security,  prestige...  were  sufficient  to  push  Japan,  South  Korea, 
or  Taiwan  towards  an  active  nuclear  weapons  program...  the 
'common  factor  influencing  and  restraining  all  of  the  potential 
drivers  for  nuclear  proliferation  [in  this  region]  is  the  stance 
of  the  United  States.' 


Geopolitics  and  the  Regional 
Balance 

While  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  has  responded 
to  North  Korean  actions  in  order 
to  maintain  regional  peace  and 
stability  and  to  limit  further 
nuclear  proliferation  (within 
Northeast  Asia  and  beyond),  a 
brief  look  at  the  regional  balance  of 
power  related  to  North  and  South 
Korea,  China,  Japan,  and  Taiwan 
illustrates  the  potential  dangers  of 
the  DPRK’s  weapons  program  and 
the  importance  of  further  inter¬ 
national  action.  Chiefly,  foreign 
policymakers  worry  that  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  material 
out  of  Korea  could  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  might  embolden 
other  states  to  seek  nuclear  mate¬ 
rial  from  abroad. 

Many  foreign  policy  think¬ 
ers  have  long  held  that  the  unbri¬ 
dled  pursuit  and  maintenance  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  North  Korea 
could  lead  to  a  “nuclear  cascade” 
throughout  much  of  Northeast 
Asia.  “This  nuclear  cascade’  might 
begin  with  Japan  reconsidering  its 


then  trigger  Taiwan  to  reassess 
its  nuclear  weapons  options.54  In 
2007  Christopher  Hughes  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  likelihood  that  any  of  the 
states  surrounding  North  Korea 
would  reconsider  their  nuclear 
stance  in  relation  to  advances  in 
North  Korean  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy.  He  concluded  that  none  of 
the  principle  drivers  of  nuclear 
programs,  national  security, 
prestige,  identity  and  norms, 
domestic  political  economy,  or 
technological  capability,  were 
sufficient  to  push  Japan,  South 
Korea,  or  Taiwan  towards  an  active 
nuclear  weapons  program  at  that 
time.55  However,  Hughes  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  “common  factor 
influencing  and  restraining  all  of 
the  potential  drivers  for  nuclear 
proliferation  [in  this  region]  is  the 
stance  of  the  United  States.”56 

Hughes  contends  that  national 
security  is  typically  the  primary 
driver  of  nuclear  proliferation; 
states  seek  nuclear  weapons  to 
address  security  dilemmas  arising 
from  an  existential  threat  and 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power. 
Correspondingly,  national  secu¬ 


rity  dilemmas  are  related  to  alli¬ 
ance  dilemmas  as  motivations 
for  nuclear  proliferation.  States 
may  fear  the  alliance  dilemmas  of 
“abandonment”  or  “entrapment.” 
Abandonment  occurs  when  a  state 
doubts  the  reliability  of  the  secu¬ 
rity  guarantee  provided  by  an  ally 
and  entrapment  when  a  state  fears 
being  implicated  in  the  aggressive 
policies  of  an  ally.57  To  address 
these  potential  problems  and 
dissuade  Northeast  Asian  states 
from  proliferating,  Hughes  rec¬ 
ommends  that  the  United  States 
upgrade  its  alliances  and  reassert 
its  nuclear  guarantees  while  mini¬ 
mizing  military  doctrine  involv¬ 
ing  preemption.58  He  argues  that 
the  United  States  must  confront 
the  security  dilemma  by  helping 
to  upgrade  the  conventional  capa¬ 
bilities  of  its  Northeast  Asian  allies; 
with  greater  conventional  capabili¬ 
ties,  American  allies  in  the  region 
will  be  able  to  confront  North 
Korean  threats  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  a  nuclear  equalizer.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  sizeable  troop  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  region  and  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  providing  a 
nuclear  umbrella  for  Japan  and 
South  Korea  to  combat  feelings 
of  “abandonment.”  Furthermore, 
by  emphasizing  deterrence  over 
pre-emption,  the  United  States 
can  alleviate  potential  feelings  of 
“entrapment,”  whereby  allies  are 
persuaded  to  seek  nuclear  weapons 
in  order  to  escape  the  security 
umbrella  provided  by  an  overeager 
United  States.59 

The  previous  discussion  on  the 
nuclear  balance  in  Northeast  Asia 
has  assumed  that  greater  prolif¬ 
eration  would  have  a  destabiliz¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  region;  however, 
Denny  Roy  from  the  East-West 
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Center  has  argued  that:  though 
the  world  is  generally  more  stable 
with  fewer  nuclear  weapons 
states,  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  into  South  Korea  could 
have  a  “constructive  influence  on 
international  security.”60  Roy  sug¬ 
gests  that  South  Korea  should 
cite  “extraordinary  events”  that 
threaten  national  security  and 
respond  to  North  Korean  threats 
by  withdrawing  from  the  NPT. 
South  Korea  should  then  launch 
a  program  that  will  parallel  North 
Korean  weapon  developments 
while  maintaining  a  commitment 
to  the  mutual  denuclearization  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  the  United  States  should 
modify  its  nonproliferation  policy 
to  tolerate  proliferation  to  peace¬ 
ful  countries  facing  threats  from  a 
nuclear  armed  rogue  state.61  Roy 
argues  that  this  approach  would 
deter  North  Korean  aggression 
and  demonstrate  that  their  nuclear 
policy  will  only  worsen  their  secu¬ 
rity  vis-a-vis  South  Korea.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  a  South  Korean  nuclear 
capacity  would  “close  the  credibil¬ 
ity  gap  in  the  US-ROK  alliance,” 
severing  South  Korea’s  reliance 
on  America’s  nuclear  umbrella.62 
Moreover,  Roy  contends  that  this 
move  would  “signal  to  Beijing  that 
the  cost  of  failing  to  discipline 
their  client  state  [North  Korea]  is 
rising  dramatically,”  prompting  the 
Chinese  to  put  greater  pressure 
on  North  Korea  to  relinquish  its 
nuclear  arsenal.63 

Roy  agrees  that  regional  nuclear 
proliferation  throughout  North¬ 
east  Asia  could  have  a  destabiliz¬ 
ing  effect.  However,  he  asserts 
that  by  emphasizing  the  transient 
and  expedient  nature  of  the  South 
Korean  program,  the  United  States 
and  the  ROK  could  prevent  Japan 


from  acquiring  a  weapon.64  It  is 
this  author’s  assessment  that  Roy’s 
proposal  dangerously  assumes 
that  other  states  in  Northeast  Asia 
can  be  convinced  to  acquiesce 
to  South  Korea’s  rise  as  a  nuclear 
power  without  pursuing  their  own 
programs.  While  this  may  be  the 
case,  it  seems  far  from  certain  and 
has  the  potential  to  compound 
the  already  extensive  challenge  of 
maintaining  a  regional  balance  of 
power  in  Northeast  Asia.  Lastly, 
as  the  threshold  for  “extraordi¬ 
nary  events”  is  not  clearly  defined, 
international  acceptance  of  South 
Korea’s  withdrawal  from  the  NPT 
could  embolden  other  nations, 
such  as  Iran,  to  do  the  same.  The 
threat  of  regional  destabilization 
as  a  result  of  nuclear  proliferation 
in  Northeast  Asia  underscores  the 
need  for  the  global  community 
to  effectively  thwart  the  DPRK’s 
nuclear  ambitions. 

China  and  North  Korea 

As  a  global  power  bordering 
North  Korea,  China  is  intimately 
concerned  with  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion  and  the  balance  of  power  in 
Northeast  Asia.  Many  Chinese 
policymakers  feel  the  Obama 
administration’s  tilt  to  Asia  was 
directed  at  containing  the  nation’s 
rising  influence  in  the  region. 
Accordingly,  Chinese  policymak¬ 
ers  who  are  already  apprehensive 
about  the  United  States’  role  in 
the  region  are  disquieted  by  the 
thought  of  encirclement  by  a  series 
of  nuclear-armed  American  allies 
(South  Korea  and  Japan).  This 
could  be  particularly  troubling  for 
China,  if  Taiwan  were  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  1960s  decision  not  to 
pursue  nuclear  weapons.65  Thus, 
China  has  an  interest  in  limiting 
nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region. 


Chinese  concerns  over  limiting 
regional  proliferation  are  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  China’s  traditional 
interest  in  maintaining  a  stable 
communist  North  Korea.  China 
worries  that  the  collapse  of  North 
Korea  could  lead  to  a  flood  of 
refugees  entering  northern  China 
and  to  a  reunified  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula.66  A  unified  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula  controlled  by  Seoul  and  allied 
with  the  United  States  is  deeply 
alarming  for  China.  This  anxiety 
is  compounded  by  the  prospect 
of  American  troops  stationed  at 
China’s  Korean  border.  Ultimately, 
Beijing  harbors  a  deep  seeded  fear 
of  “territorial  vulnerability”  stem¬ 
ming  from  “memories  of  Japan’s 
invasion  of  China  via  the  Korean 
Peninsula.”67  Currently,  North 
Korea  serves  as  a  Chinese  client 
state;  China  provides  necessary 
trade  and  investment  with  the 
hope  of  promoting  regime  stabil¬ 
ity,  “reduce [ing]  any  incentive  to 
extort  aid  through  military  provo¬ 
cation,”  encouraging  Pyongyang  to 
pursue  Chinese-styled  economic 
reforms,  and  maximizing  Chinese 
influence  over  the  country.68 

Thomas  Plant  and  Ben  Rhode 
argue  that  Chinese  policymakers 
recognize  that  the  use  of  North 
Korean  nuclear  material  abroad 
would  cause  severe  damage  to 
Chinese  interests;  however,  they 
assert  that  Chinese  policymakers 
underestimate  the  potential  conse¬ 
quences  to  China  and  overestimate 
the  ability  for  Chinese  financial 
support  to  disincentivize  nuclear 
exports.69  Furthermore,  they 
emphasize  that  the  damage  done  to 
Chinese  interests  from  the  delib¬ 
erate  sale  of  or  leakage  of  nuclear 
materials  from  North  Korea  to  a 
non-state  actor  would  far  exceed 
the  damage  associated  with  the 
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collapse  of  the  Kim  regime.70  In 
the  case  of  the  use  of  North  Korean 
nuclear  material  abroad,  it  is  likely 
that  the  victimized  state  would  find 
itself  compelled  to  retaliate  against 
the  DPRK,  leading  to  a  potentially 
devastating  war  in  Asia.  China 
would  likely  suffer  from  refugee 
flows,  economic  dislocation  and 
the  possibility  of  an  unintentional 
war  with  the  United  States  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.71 

Despite  Chinas  interest  in 
limiting  North  Korean  nuclear 
ambitions,  some  Chinese  policy¬ 
makers  argue  that  Chinese  lever¬ 
age  over  its  Korean  ally  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  Contrarily,  Plant 
and  Rhode  maintain  that  China 
has  constituted  approximately 
20-30%  of  North  Korea’s  foreign 
trade  for  the  last  decade  and  more 
than  50%  since  2011.  Addition¬ 
ally,  North  Korea  is  dependent  on 
China  for  most  of  its  imported  oil 
needs  (potentially  almost  100%). 72 


Over  the  last  two  decades,  China 
has  generally  opposed  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  program  by  reluc¬ 
tantly  supporting  the  UNSC  reso¬ 
lutions  aimed  at  inhibiting  the 
DPRK’s  programs.  Over  the  last 
several  months,  “China  has  been 
discomfited  by  the  behavior  of  the 
North’s  leader,  Kim  Jong  Un,  but 
it  has  refrained  from  making  pro¬ 
nouncements  that  would  signal 
what,  if  anything,  it  planned  to  do 
to  rein  in  North  Korea.”73  Thank¬ 
fully,  China  has  reluctantly  sup¬ 
ported  the  most  recent  rounds 
of  UN  sanctions.  China  must 
recognize  and  accept  that  it  has 
substantial  interests  in  limit¬ 
ing  North  Korean  proliferation. 
Accordingly,  this  author  agrees 
with  American  foreign  policy 
leaders,  such  as  Senator  John 
McCain,  who  have  urged  China 
to  use  its  substantial  economic 
leverage  to  pressure  North  Korea 
to  accept  a  more  conciliatory 
approach.74 

American  Interests 

During  its  first 
term,  the  Obama 
administration 
highlighted  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  in 
Northeast  Asia  by 
announcing  a  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military 
pivot  toward  Asia. 
Suzanne  DiMaggio, 
vice  president  of 
Global  Policy  Pro¬ 
grams  at  the  Asia 
Society  asserts  that 
“the  US  sees  the 
pivot  toward  Asia 
as  a  way  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  China’s 
growing  influence 
in  the  region.”75 
Kurt  Campbell, 


Assistance  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
stated  that  “it  is  clear  that  Amer¬ 
ica’s  success  in  the  21st  century  is 
tied  to  the  success  of  the  dynamic 
Asia-Pacific  region.”76  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Campbell  reinforced  the 
importance  of  the  trilateral  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  United  States, 
Japan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
maintaining  “peace  and  stability” 
in  Northeast  Asia  and  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  North  Korea’s  “destabilizing 
policies  and  provocations.”77 

More  tangibly,  the  United  States 
maintains  a  significant  military 
presence  that  is  potentially  vul¬ 
nerable  to  North  Korean  military 
attacks,  including  forces  in  Japan, 
Guam,  and  South  Korea.  While  it  is 
unlikely  that  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  have  the  capability  to  hit 
American  bases  in  Guam,  Hawaii 
or  the  mainland,  it  is  estimated 
that  North  Korea  has  the  ability  to 
devastate  Seoul  with  conventional 
artillery  and  possibly  overrun 
South  Korea,  threatening  the 
30,000  American  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  South.78  While  there 
is  little  question  that  the  United 
States  and  South  Korea  would  be 
able  to  counter  a  DPRK  invasion, 
in  the  first  days,  it  is  likely  that 
there  would  be  heavy  American 
and  South  Korean  loses.79  Amitai 
Etzioni  contends  that  “Kim  Jong 
Un  has  [the  United  States]  over 
a  barrel.”  If  he  were  to  initiate  an 
attack,  the  United  States  would  be 
“left  with  very  few  and  very  tough 
options:  either  using  nuclear  arms 
or  engaging  in  a  large-scale  conven¬ 
tional  war,  drawing  on  our  worn- 
out  army  in  a  faraway  country — 
all  this  just  as  our  [the  American] 
economy  requires  retrenching.”80 

In  addition  to  damaging  non¬ 
proliferation  efforts  in  Northeast 
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Asia,  a  failure  of  the  United  States 
and  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  to  appropriately  respond  to 
North  Korea  could  inflict  irrepa¬ 
rable  damage  to  the  NPT.  Lee 
argues  that  “Pyongyang  wants  to 
be  recognized  as  a  de  facto  nuclear 
power  so  that  it  can  bargain  with 
Washington  on  equal  terms.  But 
legitimizing  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
capability  would  mean  the  end  to 
the  international  non-prolifera¬ 
tion  treaty  This,  in  turn,  would 
be  tantamount  to  admitting  that 
the  protracted  US-North  Korean 
talks,  including  all  agreements 
reached  since  1994,  have  been 
essentially  futile.”81  Representa¬ 
tive  Tom  Cotton  illuminated  this 
issue  when  speaking  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  15  Febru¬ 
ary  2013,  following  North  Korea’s 
third  nuclear  test.  Cotton  argued 
that  the  current  problem  related  to 
containing  nuclear  North  Korea  is 
a  bellwether  of  the  challenges  that 
will  be  faced  if  Iran  is  allowed  to 
obtain  nuclear  weapons.82  More¬ 
over,  by  failing  to  stop  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  weapons  program, 
countries  such  as  Iran  may  be 
emboldened  to  pursue  their  own 
weapons  programs  without  fear  of 
international  repercussions. 

In  addition  to  encouraging 
other  states  to  pursue  nuclear 
weapons,  North  Korea’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  sell  whatever  to  whomever 
will  pay  for  it,  including  conven¬ 
tional  weapons,  counterfeit  phar¬ 
maceuticals,  narcotics,  counterfeit 
currency,  and  ballistic  missiles, 
worries  American  policymakers 
who  fear  that  North  Korea  will 
assist  other  states  or  non-state 
actors  in  attaining  nuclear  weapons 
technology.  In  fact,  North  Korea 
has  a  history  of  proliferation; 
Pyongyang  sold  slightly  enriched 


uranium  hexafluoride  to  Libya 
and  reactor  technology  to  Syria.83 


However,  “on  neither  occasion  was 
Pyongyang  directly  punished  or 
held  accountable  for  its  actions. 
North  Korean  decision-makers 
thus  recognize  that  their  nuclear 
expertise  and  technologies  can  be 
used  as  trade  goods.”84  While  Plant 
and  Rhode  note  that  North  Korea’s 
history  of  nuclear  proliferation 
indicates  that  the  DPRK  would  be 
unlikely  to  export  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy  directly  to  non-state  actors  or 
terrorist  groups  (due  to  the  greater 
likelihood  of  international  reper¬ 
cussions  and  the  inability  for  most 
groups  to  access  the  sufficient 
level  of  funds),85  they  maintain 
that  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  should  still  be  worried  about 
potential  nuclear  transfer  to  ter¬ 
rorist  groups.  Firstly,  as  North 
Korea’s  nuclear  stockpile  increases, 
Plant  and  Rhode  caution  that  it 
may  become  easier  for  unauthor¬ 
ized  actors  within  the  government 
to  sell  nuclear  material  to  non¬ 
state  actors.  Secondly,  terrorist 
groups,  such  as  Hezbollah  working 
through  Iran,  could  obtain  nuclear 
materials  indirectly  through 
another  state’s  purchase  of  DPRK 
technology.86 

The  United  States  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
program  because  North  Korean 
actions  pose  a  threat  to  regional 
stability  and  peace,  the  DPRK 
has  directly  threatened  American 
assets,  and  a  failure  to  restrain 
North  Korea  could  undermine  the 


NPT,  resulting  in  greater  regional 
and  global  proliferation.  Given  the 


United  States’  role  as  a  world  leader 
and  its  substantial  interest  in  limit¬ 
ing  Korean  proliferation,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  examine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  American  response  to  the 
DPRK’s  most  recent  provocations. 

The  American  Response 

Historically,  the  United  States 
has  opposed  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  weapons  program  using  a 
mixture  of  negotiations,  economic 
sanctions  and  international  pres¬ 
sure.  Following  North  Korea’s 
most  recent  nuclear  test,  the  United 
States  proceeded  with  its  annual 
joint  military  exercises  with  South 
Korea,  known  as  “Foal  Eagle,” 
in  March  2013.  American  com¬ 
manders  in  Korea  have  described 
the  drills  as  “designed  to  improve 
the  alliance’s  readiness  to  defend 
the  Republic  of  Korea.”87  Con- 
trarily,  North  Korea  alleged  that 
the  operations  aimed  at  preparing 
for  an  invasion  of  the  DPRK.  Over 
the  course  of  the  two  month  long 
exercises,  North  Korea  nullified 
the  1953  Korean  War  truce,  shut 
down  its  military  hotlines  to  South 
Korea,  ordered  its  missile  forces  to 
the  ready,  threatened  to  restart  the 
Yongbyon  reactors  and  closed  the 
Kaesong  industrial  complex.88  In 
addition  to  utilizing  over  10,000 
American  troops,  the  United  States 
flew  2  B-2  and  2  B-52  nuclear 
capable  bombers  over  South  Korea 
during  the  exercises,  “underscor¬ 
ing  Washington’s  commitment 
to  defend  its  ally  amid  rising 


the  United  States  military  responded  to  DPRK  threats  of  nuclear 
attack  on  Guam ,  Hawaii  and  the  US  mainland  by  announcing 
the  deployment  of  the  Terminal  High  Altitude  Area  Defense 
System  (THAAD)  ballistic  missile  defense  shield  to  Guam. 
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tensions  with  North  Korea.”89 

Secretary  of  Defense  Chuck 
Hagel  announced  on  15  March 
2013  that  the  United  States  would 
increase  the  number  of  ground- 
based  ballistic-missile  interceptors 
positioned  along  America’s  Pacific 
Coast  from  33  from  44  by  20 17.90 
Subsequently,  on  3  April  2013  the 
United  States  military  responded 
to  DPRK  threats  of  nuclear  attack 
on  Guam,  Hawaii  and  the  US 
mainland  by  announcing  the 
deployment  of  the  Terminal  High 
Altitude  Area  Defense  System 
(THAAD)  ballistic  missile  defense 
shield  to  Guam.  In  addition  to 
the  THAAD  truck-mounted 
missile  interceptors,  the  United 
States  positioned  the  destroyer 
USS  John  McCain  (with  ballistic 
missile  intercept  capability)  off 
the  Korean  Peninsula.91  The  Pen¬ 
tagon  indicated  the  deployment 
would  “strengthen  our  [the  United 
States’]  regional  defense  posture 
against  the  North  Korean  regional 
ballistic  missile  threat”.92  Similarly, 
on  3  May  the  US  Navy  confirmed 
that  the  Nimitz  Strike  Group,  led 
by  the  USS  Nimitz  aircraft  carrier, 
joined  the  US  7th  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  series  of  exercises  with  the 
ROK  Navy.93 

In  mid-April  Secretary  of  State 
John  Kerry  traveled  throughout 
Asia,  meeting  with  South  Korean, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  leaders. 
Secretary  Kerry  confirmed  the 
United  States’  security  commit¬ 
ment  to  its  Asian  allies  and  urged 
Chinese  leaders  to  increase  pres¬ 
sure  on  North  Korea  to  denuclear¬ 
ize.  Meanwhile,  President  Obama 
canceled  several  planned  military 
exercises  to  diffuse  tension  in  the 
region.  Secretary  Kerry  continued 
to  call  on  North  Korea  to  cease 


further  ballistic  missile  tests  and 
pressed  the  DPRK  to  commit  to 
denuclearization  and  return  to  the 
negotiating  table.94  The  United 
States  has  advised  North  Korea 
to  avoid  any  actions  that  could 
provoke  a  devastating  miscalcula¬ 
tion  in  the  hopes  of  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  all  parties  in  the 
region.95 

American  actions  in  response 
to  North  Korea’s  recent  provoca¬ 
tions  have  been  largely  appropri¬ 
ate.  First,  it  is  important  that  the 
United  States  reaffirmed  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  its  regional  allies  and 
increased  its  military  assets  in 
the  region  (notably  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  assets).  This  will 
help  to  restrain  American  allies 
from  pursing  their  own  nuclear 
programs.  Second,  the  United 
States  has  continually  reaffirmed 
its  commitment  to  negotiations. 
This  is  essential  to  help  provide 
North  Korea  with  a  potential 
avenue  to  diffuse  tension  while 
also  serving  as  a  prerequisite  to 
more  drastic  actions;  only  after 
the  United  States  has  exhausted 
its  diplomatic  options  will  it  have 
enough  international  credibility 
to  develop  broad-based  interna¬ 
tional  support  for  military  action. 
Lastly  and  most  importantly,  the 
United  States  has  appropriately 
urged  China  to  put  great  pressure 
on  North  Korea  to  abandon  its 
weapons  program.  Etzioni  agrees, 
arguing  that  the  best  avenue  for  the 
United  States  to  limit  proliferation 
in  Northeast  Asia  is  to  pressure 
China  toward  exploiting  its  lever¬ 
age  over  North  Korea  to  “defang” 
its  nuclear  program.  He  suggests 
that  this  could  be  accomplished 
by  guaranteeing  China  that  the  US 
would  not  move  troops  beyond 
the  demilitarized  zone  if  North 


Korea  were  to  implode.96  This 
author  is  skeptical  that  the  United 
States  would  make  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee.  Rather,  it  would  likely  be  more 
fruitful  for  the  United  States  to 
stress  the  damage  to  Chinese  inter¬ 
ests  that  could  result  from  North 
Korean  proliferation  activities. 

Conclusion 

North  Korea’s  most  recent 
nuclear  posturing  suggests  that 
the  DPRK  under  Kim  Jong  Un  will 
continue  the  country’s  successful 
policy  of  alternating  between  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  nuclear 
provocation  to  further  its  nuclear 
program.  North  Korea’s  nuclear 
ambitions  appear  to  be  driven  by 
a  desire  to  elevate  its  international 
status,  attain  a  nuclear  deterrent 
to  protect  from  external  regime 
change  and  to  solidify  domes¬ 
tic  support.  Because  the  regime 
has  linked  its  survival  to  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  likely  that  drastic 
means  will  be  required  to  reverse 
the  DPRK’s  nuclear  program. 

In  an  attempt  to  preserve 
international  norms  and  protect 
peace  and  security,  the  UNSC  has 
issued  a  series  of  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  North  Korean  nuclear 
weapons  development  since  1993. 
While  ineffectual,  this  policy  was 
appropriate  given  the  constraints 
imposed  by  Chinese  membership 
on  the  Security  Council.  Region¬ 
ally,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
North  Korea’s  nuclear  weapons 
program  to  prevent  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  through¬ 
out  Northeast  Asia  and  to  maintain 
regional  stability.  As  North  Korea’s 
benefactor  and  neighbor,  China 
must  recognize  that  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration  by  the  DPRK  would  likely 
have  a  greater  impact  on  Chinese 
interests  than  the  feared  collapse  of 
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the  Kim  regime. 

As  a  Pacific  power  with  far- 
reaching  economic  and  military 
interests  in  Asia,  the  United  States 
has  been  intimately  involved  with 
the  current  North  Korean  nuclear 
crisis.  The  United  States  worries 
that  North  Korean  actions  could 
undermine  international  nonpro¬ 
liferation  norms  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  restrain  other  “rogue” 
states,  such  as  Iran,  from  attaining 
nuclear  weapons.  To  counter  recent 
North  Korean  threats,  the  United 
States  has  appropriately  worked 
to  reassure  its  allies  of  American 
security  guarantees,  has  increased 
its  military  presence  in  the  regions, 
and  has  pushed  for  further  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  DPRK.  However, 
due  to  Chinas  membership  on  the 
Security  Council  and  close  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  with  North 
Korea,  China  is  likely  the  key 
to  resolving  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  crisis.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to 
pressure  the  Chinese  to  use  their 
leverage  with  North  Korea  to  work 
towards  eventual  denuclearization 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
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Nuclear  Patience 

Charting  A  New  Course  for  the  Iranian  Nuclear  Crisis 

KEVIN  BEAUCHEMIN  REUBEN  LUOMA-OVERSTREET 


Don't  worry,  about  a  thing, 
'cause  every  little  thing, 
gonna  be  alright 
-Bob  Marley 


In  the  world  of  crisis  manage¬ 
ment,  waiting  is  always  the  least 
fashionable  option.  Crises  lead  to 
panic,  and  panic  leads  to  a  demand 
for  immediate  action,  which 
often  results  in  misjudgment  and 
lasting  failure.  The  United  States’ 
desire  for  a  quick  solution  to  the 
Iranian  nuclear  crisis  has  unwit¬ 
tingly  resulted  in  divergent  strate¬ 
gies  which  have  failed  to  produce 
the  desired  end  state.  The  West  is 
desperately  in  need  of  a  single, 
coherent,  and  sustainable  policy 
for  engaging  Tehran  on  the  nuclear 
issue.  We  propose  a  policy  of 
“Nuclear  Patience.”  This  strategy 
is  comprised  of  a  single,  defined 
red  line,  tiered  economic  sanc¬ 
tions,  a  credible  military  option, 
and  a  willingness  to  forego  the 
active  pursuit  of  regime  change. 
We  believe  this  policy  provides  the 
international  community  with  the 
most  potent  option  for  eliminating 
Iran’s  nuclear  ambitions. 

The  Role  of  Red  Lines 

Red  lines  play  an  integral  role  in 
any  strategy  for  deterring  Iranian 
nuclear  development.  In  order  for 


any  red  line  to  be  effective  it  must 
be  well  defined,  based  upon  a  clear 
objective,  and  have  clear  negative 
consequences  strong  enough  to  act 
as  a  deterrent.  Iran  has  managed 
to  cross  practically  every  red  line 
previously  set  by  the  West  without 
invoking  any  consequences,  which 
emboldens  the  country  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  future  ultimatums. 
Other  complicating  factors  include 
how  the  regime  in  Tehran  views 
US  actions  towards  red  lines  set 
in  other  countries,  most  recently 
North  Korea  and  Syria.  In  order  to 
develop  our  own  red  line  strategy, 
we  first  look  to  the  western  prec¬ 
edent  set  over  the  last  two  decades. 

Although  analysts  have  found  it 
fashionable  in  recent  years  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  President  Obama  has 
set  a  true  red  line,  Tehran  does  not 
share  this  belief.1  Simply  put,  no 
red  line  will  be  effective  unless  the 
Iranian  government  has  a  convinc¬ 
ing  reason  to  believe  the  United 
States  will  enforce  it.  Iran  is  not 
short  on  supporting  evidence  for  its 
belief  that  American-set  red  lines 
lack  legitimacy.  The  most  practical 
example  Tehran  can  look  to  is  the 
red  line  the  Bush  administration 
set  for  North  Korea  in  the  early 
2000s  which  barred  the  DPRK 
from  conducting  any  nuclear 
testing.2  The  Koreans  defied  that 
red  line  in  2006  by  conducting 
a  test  and  were  hit  with  another 


round  of  economic  and  diplomatic 
sanctions.3  The  same  occurred 
after  North  Korea’s  nuclear  tests 
in  2009  and  2013.  Looking  to  the 
North  Korean  example,  the  West 
has  functionally  told  Iran  that  if 
it  crosses  future  nuclear  red  lines 
it  will  simply  be  punished  with 
increased  sanctions  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  willing  to  absorb 
if  it  means  acquiring  and  testing  a 
functional  weapon. 

Another  problem  with  the 
current  strategy  for  setting  red 
lines  has  been  the  exceedingly 
liberal  use  of  the  term  ‘red  line’  in 
recent  diplomacy.  In  2012,  Presi¬ 
dent  Obama  stepped  up  to  the 
microphone  and  proclaimed  with 
regard  to  Bashar  al- Assad’s  regime 
in  Syria  that  “a  red  line  for  us  is  if 
we  start  seeing  a  whole  bunch  of 
chemical  weapons  moving  around 
or  being  utilized”  and  that  Assad 
would  be  “held  accountable  by  the 
international  community”  if  chem¬ 
ical  weapons  were  used.4  Given 
the  recent  allegations  of  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare  in  Syria,  the  American 
administration  has  been  put  in  a 
tough  position.  The  situation  in 
Syria  is  complicated,  with  each  side 
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blaming  the  other  for  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  community  is  currently 
bogged  down  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Tehran  is  watching  the  situation 


was  met  with  either  a  new  round 
of  economic  sanctions  or  a  stern 
warning  and  a  new  red  line  further 
down  the  technological  road.  With 
that  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Mahmoud  Ahmadine- 
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very  carefully,  and  will  likely  base 
future  judgments  regarding  its 
own  red  lines  upon  the  response  to 
any  finding  in  Syria.  The  western 
response  in  Syria  will  strongly 
influence  Iranian  perception  as 
to  whether  current  red  lines  carry 
legitimacy,  or  if  they  have  further 
devolved  into  mere  rhetorical 
bluster. 

Add  these  examples  to  Iran’s 
own  experience  with  western  red 
lines,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they 
tend  to  ignore  such  pronounce¬ 
ments.  In  a  presentation  for  the 
Aspen  Strategy  Group  in  August 
2012,  Graham  Allison  outlined  a 
series  of  what  he  called  “Retired 
Red  Lines.”  These  retired  red  lines 
constitute  former  technical  thresh¬ 
olds  which  the  West  deemed  Iran 
must  not  cross.5  They  are  retired,  of 
course,  because  each  was  achieved 
by  the  Iranian  nuclear  program 
at  some  point  in  the  past.  In  each 
case  the  violation  of  a  red  line 


jad  would  chide  the  United  States 
with  words  like  these,  “We  say  to 
you  today  that  you  are  in  a  position 
of  weakness.  Your  hands  are  empty, 
and  you  can  no  longer  promote 
your  interests  from  a  position  of 
strength.”6  From  the  Iranian  per¬ 
spective,  Washington  is  unwilling 
to  follow  through  on  its  red  lines, 
rendering  them  practically  useless. 

A  Line  in  the  Sand 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  we 
propose  a  new  red  line  strategy. 
Rather  than  defining  intermediate 
red  lines  which  the  USG  and  inter¬ 
national  community  have  been 
reluctant  to  provide  with  teeth, 
we  believe  in  setting  a  single  red 
line  which  will  serve  as  the  final 
ultimatum.  Iran  shall  not  develop 
a  nuclear  weapon,  regardless  of 
any  formal  declaration  of  its  exis¬ 
tence  or  test  thereof.  This  includes 
the  development  of  the  individual 
components  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  weapon.  If  Iran  does 


develop  a  nuclear  weapon  then  it 
will  face  invasion,  destruction  of 
any  nuclear  capability,  and  its  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  answerable  to  the 
United  Nations  and  International 
Court  of  Criminal  Justice  for  vio¬ 
lating  its  obligation  under  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  treaty. 
When  the  United  States  invaded 
Iraq  in  2003,  Iran  halted  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  nuclear  weapons 
program  out  of  fear  that  it  might  be 
invaded  next.7  Putting  invasion  by 
an  international  coalition  on  the 
table  as  the  final  response  to  Iran 
crossing  the  nuclear  threshold, 
will  deter  Tehran  through  the  only 
method  which  has  proved  effective 
in  the  past. 

The  goal  of  setting  this  red  line 
is  to  convince  Iran  that  it  will  be 
safer  without  a  nuclear  weapon 
than  with  one.  Looking  to  Libya 
as  an  example,  Khamenei  believes 
that  the  fate  of  Iran  without  a 
bomb  is  particularly  grim.8  The 
United  States  must  make  it  clear 
that  regime  change  is  not  a  goal, 
assuming  Iran  refrains  from  build¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  weapon.  In  so  doing, 
the  West  gives  Tehran  the  option  of 
choosing  not  to  develop  weapons 
without  fearing  an  invasion.  Iran 
already  has  the  knowledge  and 
technical  infrastructure  to  enrich 
uranium,  and  that  fact  is  not  going 
to  change.  Reserving  an  inva¬ 
sion  or  kinetic  action  for  weapons 
construction  while  utilizing  a 
system  of  economic  sanctions  pro¬ 
portionate  to  enrichment  viola¬ 
tions  allows  the  West  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  activi¬ 
ties  and  provide  Iran  a  way  out.  As 
Robert  Litwak  has  stated,  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  our  own  system  of  red 
lines  has  led  to  ambiguity  on  behalf 
of  the  Iranian  regime.9  Our  red 
line  plan  attempts  to  eliminate  that 
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ambiguity 

Why  the  West  Can  Wait 

Ultimately,  history  has  shown 
that  western  estimates  of  Iranian 
progress  along  the  nuclear  timeline 
have  been  consistently  exagger¬ 
ated.  Like  the  boy  who  cried  wolf, 
the  West  cannot  afford  to  continue 
overestimating  Iranian  nuclear 
capabilities.  This  consistent  alarm- 
ism  has  cost  the  United  States 
dearly  in  terms  of  global  coopera¬ 
tion  and  credibility  on  the  Iranian 
issue.  China  and  Russia  have 
begun  to  turn  away  from  Ameri¬ 
can  leadership  on  the  Iranian  issue 
by  backing  off  on  sanctions  due 
to  this  loss  of  faith  in  the  West. 
The  United  States  and  Israel  have 
continuously  overestimated 

Tehran’s  nuclear  program  for  the 
last  twenty  years;  since  Israel  first 
estimated  in  1992  that  Iran  would 
achieve  a  nuclear  bomb  by  1999, 
American  and  Israeli  estimates 
have  been  revised  multiple  times, 
always  placing  Iran  a  short  time 
away  from  nuclear  weapons.10 
There  are  political,  institutional, 
and  social  reasons  as  to  why  the 
United  States  has  trended  towards 
threat  construction,  but  the  US 
must  recognize  and  counteract 
these  considerations  in  order  to 
maintain  any  sort  of  international 
coalition  on  the  Iranian  issue. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the 
US  has  long  benefitted  from  the 
perception  that  it  takes  a  tough 
stance  on  foreign  military  threats. 
Given  this  platform,  it  benefits  the 
Republicans  to  play  up  the  inter¬ 
national  threat  posed  by  Iran  in  an 
American  society  which  demands 
tough  action  against  foreign 
threats.11  The  American  political 
system  also  forces  the  Democrats 
to  hype  up  the  Iranian  issue  and 


take  a  tougher  political  stance  in 
order  not  to  appear  weak.  There 
is  no  easy  way  out  of  this  vicious 
political  circle  unless  politicians 
are  willing  and  able  to  reach  across 
the  aisle  and  take  bipartisan  action 
to  downplay  the  threat.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  powerful  bureau¬ 
cratic  and  institutional  interests 
which  play  up  the  threat  posed 
by  Iran  and  ultimately  emphasize 
military  solutions  to  the  problem. 
The  State  Department  budget  pales 
in  comparison  to  the  military  and 
intelligence  budgets  and  a  power¬ 
ful  infrastructure  made  up  of  con¬ 
tractors,  lobbies,  and  think  tanks 
is  intertwined  into  the  national 
security  bureaucracy  of  the  United 
States. 12  These  institutions  naturally 
benefit  from  playing  up  military 
solutions  to  the  Iranian  problem 
and  emphasizing  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  Additionally,  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
Iranian  question  serves  to  radical¬ 
ize  the  Iranian  government,  which 
sees  an  ever-escalating  discourse 
of  hard  power  from  the  United 
States.  Finally,  this  increased  mili¬ 
tary  emphasis  also  entrenches 
warnings  about  the  violent  effects 
of  attempting  to  rebalance  foreign 
policy.13 

The  United  States  must  realize 
these  institutional  biases  towards 
the  militarization  of  the  Iranian 
problem  and  attempt  to  refocus  its 
calculations  away  from  an  exag¬ 
gerative  discourse.  The  ultimate 
method  for  analyzing  the  Iranian 
nuclear  timeline  must  account  for 
the  socio-political  state  of  Iran  and 
attempt  to  calibrate  for  western 
biases.  This  is  why  we  suggest  that 
a  single,  tangible  redline  clearly 
delineated  at  obtaining  a  nuclear 
weapon  is  a  crucial  part  of  nuclear 
patience.  Estimates  and  specu¬ 


lations  may  be  skewed  by  these 
biases,  but  our  proposal  offers  an 
empirical  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  that  red  line  has  been 
crossed.  The  United  States  must 
ultimately  rely  on  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  rather  than  political  bluster 
and  institutional  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  decide  whether  action 
should  be  taken  against  Iran. 

Recently  revised  Israeli 
estimates  now  put  an  Iranian 
bomb  between  two  and  three 
years  out. 

Israel  was  recently  embar¬ 
rassed  in  the  light  of  new  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  on  Iran’s  timeline 
to  the  bomb.  During  the  recent 
Israeli  elections,  Netanyahu  played 
up  the  immediacy  and  danger  of 
the  Iranian  bomb,  warning  that 
“D-Day  might  come  as  early  as 
2013.”14  Recently  revised  Israeli 
estimates  now  put  an  Iranian 
bomb  between  two  and  three 
years  out.  This  intelligence  failure 
is  far  from  an  isolated  occurrence, 
and  American  intelligence  agen¬ 
cies  have  similarly  overestimated 
Iranian  capabilities.  One  of  the 
largest  reasons  for  these  miscal¬ 
culations  is  a  consistent  failure  to 
account  for  the  realities  of  Iranian 
society  and  politics.15 

The  West  must  revise  its  models 
of  Iranian  proliferation  to  account 
for  the  organizational  aspects 
unique  to  Iranian  government  and 
society.16  Iraq  provides  an  interest¬ 
ing  case  study  for  the  setbacks  a 
nuclear  program  often  suffers  in  a 
society  rife  with  a  variety  of  politi¬ 
cal  agendas  and  heavy  top-down 
management.  When  Saddam’s 
son-in-law,  Kamel  al-Majid,  took 
over  the  Iraqi  nuclear  program,  he 
forced  scientists  to  compete  against 
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each  other,  resulting  in  work  dupli¬ 
cation  rather  than  healthy  compe¬ 
tition.17  When  Kamel  became  frus¬ 
trated  with  the  lack  of  progress  on 
the  program  he  mothballed  entire 
portions  and  restarted  them.18 
The  case  of  Libya  also  provides  an 
example  of  a  government  structure 
similar  to  Iran’s.  History  has  shown 
that  Libya  was  not  able  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  despite  extensive 
help  from  the  A.Q.  Khan  Network 
and  thirty  years  of  effort  due  to 
these  organizational  constraints.19 

Jacques  Hymans  argued  in  a 
May  2012  article  in  Foreign  Affairs 
that  nuclear  research  relies  heavily 
on  “intense  commitment,  creative 
thinking,  and  a  shared  spirit  of 
cooperation.”20  The  United  States 
and  Israel  must  consider  the  set¬ 
backs  and  delays  caused  by  the 
lack  of  a  productive  scientific  envi¬ 
ronment  for  their  models  of  the 
Iranian  nuclear  timeframe.  A  year 
after  Netanyahu’s  dire  predictions 
about  Iran,  Israel  has  been  forced 
to  revise  its  nuclear  estimates  once 
more;  it  seems  certain  that  the 
West  has  failed  to  account  for  criti¬ 
cal  political  and  social  factors  in 
Iranian  government  and  society. 
Simply  put,  American  and  Israeli 
estimates  have  been  based  on 
theoretical  timelines  influenced 
by  alarmist  political,  institutional, 
and  social  factors  which  fail  to 
account  for  the  realities  of  Iranian 
society.  The  longer  the  West  con¬ 
tinues  along  this  alarmist  path, 
the  more  it  will  lose  international 
support  and  credibility  on  the 
Iranian  issue.  The  West  must  rec¬ 
ognize  these  important  consider¬ 
ations  and  ensure  it  does  not  cry 
wolf  any  more. 

The  military  establishment  jus¬ 
tifies  its  heavy  focus  on  the  Iranian 
nuclear  threat  by  arguing  that 


the  potential  effects  of  an  Iranian 
nuclear  bomb  would  be  devastat¬ 
ing  for  the  world  as  a  whole.  While 
we  agree  that  it  would  not  be  good 
if  Iran  were  to  obtain  a  nuclear 
bomb,  we  contend  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  powerful  position  to 
take  military  action  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  The  US  has  a  massive 
presence  around  Iran,  with  at  least 
40,000  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  thousands  more  in  Afghani¬ 
stan  and  Central  Asia.21  These 
numbers  are  already  greater  than 
the  troops  used  to  deter  the  DPRK 
and  would  provide  a  strong  base 
for  an  attack  on  Iran. 

Dramatic  increases  in  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  technology  prac¬ 
tically  assure  that  the  US  would 
have  sufficient  notice  before  Iran 
obtained  a  nuclear  weapon.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  best  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  Iran  would  have  to  rely 
on  currently  declared  facilities 
under  IAEA  auspices  to  develop 
the  enriched  uranium  needed  for 
a  nuclear  weapon  and  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  Iran  could  have 
hidden  enrichment  facilities  from 
the  outside  world  for  so  long.  Even 
if  they  could  hide  these  facilities, 
they  would  still  be  plagued  by  the 
technical  difficulties  observed  at 
the  Natanz  and  Qom  sites.22  More¬ 
over,  in  the  event  that  Iran  devel¬ 
oped  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
States  could  almost  certainly  count 
on  regional  support  from  other 
countries  that  do  not  want  to  see 
Iran  become  a  nuclear  power.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  United  States  can  count 
on  sufficient  time  and  resources 
to  counteract  Iran  if  it  decides  to 
cross  the  nuclear  threshold. 

Finally,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  Iran  will  go  ahead 
with  its  attempt  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  if  the  United  States 


engages  with  them  in  a  measured 
and  patient  manner.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Ayatollah  Ah 
Khamenei  has  made  the  final  deci¬ 
sion  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.23 
Additionally,  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
engage  in  military  action  through 
recent  events  such  as  the  surge 
in  Afghanistan,  the  air  campaign 
in  Libya,  and  the  strike  on  Bin 
Laden.24  These  events  would  act 
as  deterrents  to  Iran,  and  would  at 
least  force  caution  on  its  path  to  a 
nuclear  weapon. 

Sanctions:  A  Strategy  of 
Patience 

Economic  sanctions  have  been 
one  of  the  most  effective  diplo¬ 
matic  measures  with  regard  to 
punishing  Iran  for  proceeding 
along  the  developmental  path  to 
a  nuclear  bomb.  The  evidence 
that  sanctions  are  having  some 
success  is,  ostensibly  at  least,  the 
fact  that  Iran  has  been  willing  to 
talk  about  its  nuclear  program 
with  the  P5-plus-l  council.  For  a 
fifteen  month  period  after  January 
2011,  Iran  refused  to  even  consider 
discussing  its  program  until  the 
P5-plus-l  affirmed  Tehran’s  right 
to  enrich  uranium.  Then  in  March 
of  2012,  after  damaging  new 
rounds  of  sanctions  were  enacted, 
Iran  put  its  nuclear  program  back 
on  the  table  for  discussion  at  a 
series  of  talks  in  Istanbul.25  It  has 
been  argued  that  sanctions  will  not 
bring  a  resolution  to  the  conflict, 
but  if  they  can  cause  a  change  in 
the  dynamic  of  Iran’s  negotiating 
strategy  they  are  worth  a  deeper 
look. 

Economic  sanctions  imposed 
against  the  Islamic  Republic  by  the 
United  States  are  not  new.  Sanc¬ 
tions  against  Iran  have  been  a 
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popular  diplomatic  weapon  in  the 
West  since  the  late  1970s  and  have 
been  imposed  for  various  reasons 
throughout  the  Islamic  Revolution, 
Iranian  Hostage  Crisis,  Iran-Iraq 
War,  the  Global  War  on  Terror, 
and,  most  recently,  in  an  attempt 
to  deter  Iranian  nuclear  develop¬ 
ment.26  Since  2003,  the  European 
Union,  United  Nations,  and  United 
States  have  made  decrees  limit¬ 
ing  Iran’s  ability  to  engage  in  the 
international  marketplace.27  The 
majority  of  these  sanctions  have 
focused  on  petrochemical  exports, 
foreign  investment  in  construction 
and  industrial  development,  indi¬ 
viduals  with  alleged  human  rights 
violations,  trade  of  technology 
(especially  dual-use  components), 
transfer  of  funds  through  world 
banking  organizations,  and  access 
to  the  marketplace  for  organiza¬ 
tions  associated  with  terrorists.28 

While  the  ultimate  effect  of 
these  sanctions  on  diplomacy  has 
been  debated,  the  role  they  have 
played  in  Iran’s  economic  down¬ 
turn  is  certain.  In  2012,  Iran’s 
economy  contracted  by  1.1%  of 
GDP  and  encountered  deflation  of 
roughly  21%;  it  also  ran  a  budget 
deficit  of  about  6%  of  GDP.  Most 
notably,  perhaps,  Iran’s  oil  pro¬ 
duction  has  declined  by  nearly 
one-million  barrels  per  day  over 
the  past  decade.29  While  the  rising 
price  of  oil  has  helped  keep  Iran’s 
economy  afloat  in  spite  of  ongoing 
sanctions,  Iran  is  incapable  of 
boosting  its  production  without 
more  foreign  investment  and  its 
economy  has  begun  to  stagnate.30 

But  what  does  it  all  mean? 
For  the  most  part  sanctions  are 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
average  Iranian.  It  is  believed  that 
economic  downturn  helped  fuel 
the  street  riots  in  2009,  and  gaso¬ 


line  shortages  led  to  rations  which 
infuriated  the  masses  in  2007. 
While  Iran  is  flush  with  crude 
oil,  its  limited  domestic  refining 
capability  requires  it  to  import 
as  much  as  forty-percent  of  its 
gasoline  supply.31  In  our  opinion, 
the  best  route  for  economic  sanc¬ 
tions  would  be  to  target  Iran’s 
ability  to  import  foreign  gasoline. 
The  Economist  recently  reported 
that  Iranian  oil  traders  are 
managing  to  dodge  economic 
sanctions — with  difficulties  that 
result  in  a  loss  of  about  thirty- 
percent  of  their  revenue — by 
falsifying  documents  or  transfer¬ 
ring  crude  to  tankers  affiliated  with 
other  countries.  Additionally,  the 
few  banks  that  find  it  worthwhile 
to  deal  with  Iranian  oil  traders 
are  able  to  charge  roughly  five- 
percent  on  each  transaction,  as 
opposed  to  the  normal  rate  of  a  few 
fractions  of  a  percent.32  If  Irani¬ 
ans  are  willing  to  take  such  costly 
routes  to  continue  trading,  so  be 
it.  The  economic  results  are  still 
obvious,  and  by  targeting  gasoline 
imports  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  can  impose  real  hardships  on 
the  Iranian  people  and  the  regime. 
In  the  past,  a  common  argument 
amongst  the  Iranian  population 
has  been  that  a  nuclear  program  is 
simply  not  worthwhile  economi¬ 
cally  and  the  regime  is  to  blame 
for  the  downturn  as  a  result  of 
its  continued  pursuit  of  nuclear 
weapons.33  If  gasoline  prices  and 
rationing  increase,  then  the  people 
may  become  angry  enough  to 
demand  the  money  be  redirected 
to  refining  capability,  or  that  the 
nuclear  program  be  abandoned  to 
relieve  sanctions.  By  dividing  the 
people  and  the  regime,  sanctions 
may  help  accomplish  the  goal  of 
disbanding  the  program. 


The  most  viable  objection  to 
the  use  of  economic  sanctions  is 
that  the  current  strategy  “offers 
no  viable  endgame  for  dealing 
with  Iran’s  current  leadership.  The 
impression  that  the  sanctions  are 
permanent — indeed,  the  [new] 
law  does  not  specify  any  condi¬ 
tions  that  Tehran  might  satisfy  in 
order  to  lift  the  siege  on  its  central 
bank — conforms  to  the  Iranian 
hard-liners’  darkest  delusions 
about  Washington’s  intentions.”34 
But  that  can  be  rectified.  Rather 
than  engaging  in  the  traditional 
model  which  rewards  Iran  with 
reduced  sanctions  every  time  it 
comes  to  the  negotiating  table — a 
method  which  encourages  half¬ 
hearted  gestures  on  Tehran’s 
part — we  should  provide  a  simple 
statement  outlining  levels  of  sanc¬ 
tions  for  various  levels  of  uranium 
enrichment.  If  Iran  continues  to 
enrich  to  medium  or  high  levels, 
the  sanctions  tighten;  if  the  regime 
converts  its  medium-enriched 
uranium  back  below  5  percent, 
sanctions  are  reduced,  and  so  forth. 
Providing  a  tiered  system  which 
relies  on  reductions  in  enrichment, 
while  still  acknowledging  Iran’s 
technical  capability  to  enrich,  will 
provide  Iran  with  an  exit  strategy 
and  a  way  to  appease  its  popula¬ 
tion  without  appearing  weak.  In 
the  words  of  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Robert  Gates,  “If  there  is 
enough  economic  pressure  placed 
on  Iran,  diplomacy  can  provide 
them  with  an  open  door  through 
which  they  can  walk  if  they  choose 
to  change  their  policies.”35 

It  is  true  that  economic  sanctions 
alone  will  not  fully  deter  weapons 
development  if  Iran  believes  the 
current  economic  downturn  is 
worth  the  perceived  security  of 
possessing  a  nuclear  bomb.  But 
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we  have  already  attempted  to 
eliminate  that  perceived  secu¬ 
rity  increase  through  our  red  line 
strategy  While  economic  sanctions 
take  time  to  work,  it  appears  that 
they  are  beginning  to  have  tangible 
effects.  By  boosting  sanctions  on 
gasoline  imports,  we  can  further 
intensify  those  effects.  The  fact  is 
that  utilizing  sanctions  effectively 
will  take  time  and  patience.  But 
based  on  the  most  recent  Israeli 
estimates  that  Iran  will  not  have 
the  bomb  for  another  two  years  or 
more,  time  appears  to  be  on  our 
side.36 

Maintaining  a  Credible 
Military  Option 

As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
in  order  for  a  red  line  to  be  effective 
the  United  States  must  maintain  a 
credible  military  option.  Consid¬ 
ering  we  have  already  established 
the  one  scenario  that  would  elicit 
a  full-scale  military  invention, 
namely  Iran’s  construction  of  a 
nuclear  weapon,  maintaining  a 
credible  military  option  simply 
means  ensuring  that  the  terms  of 
that  red  line  can  be  enforced.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  reserve 
military  action  until  no  other 
option  is  available.  In  our  strat¬ 
egy,  that  situation  only  exists  once 
Iran  possesses  all  the  components 
for  rapid  construction  of  a  nuclear 
weapon.  By  maintaining  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  Fifth  Fleet,  continu¬ 
ing  joint  military  exercises  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  demonstrating  a 
military  capability  of  keeping  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  open,  the  inter¬ 
national  community  will  have 
guaranteed  the  option  to  use  force 
in  the  future. 

Our  strategy  does  not  allow  for 
an  overt  attack  on  Iran’s  nuclear 
facilities  under  any  other  circum¬ 


stances.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
an  attack  on  Iran  would  bolster 
nationalist  sentiment  among  the 
population  and  unify  the  people 
and  government  in  an  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  frenzy.37  Additionally,  any 
limited  strike  would  only  delay, 
not  destroy,  Iran’s  nuclear  program 
and  would  likely  exacerbate  the 
regime’s  belief  that  it  will  not  be 
territorially  secure  until  it  has  a 
bomb.38  Finally,  a  limited,  overt 
attack  may  bolster  international 
sentiment  for  Iran  and  delegiti- 
mize  the  current  economic  sanc¬ 
tions,  thereby  jeopardizing  their 
effectiveness.  Unilateral  American, 
or  Israeli,  action  will  not  be  an 
effective  solution  in  the  long  run. 

In  April  2012,  Colin  Kahl 
insightfully  noted  that  escalation 
and  spillover  are  among  the  nega¬ 
tive  effects  of  a  military  strike  on 
Iran.  Any  attack  on  Iran  would 
likely  lead  to  an  escalation  of  proxy 
attacks  by  Hezbollah,  the  Quds 
Force,  and  elements  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guard.  Such  actions  would 
spill  over  into  other  countries  in 
the  region  and  could  potentially 
result  in  rising  conflict  throughout 
the  region.39  Thus  the  paradox  is 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  utility 
of  a  credible  military  option,  it 
cannot  be  used;  that  is,  until  it  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  major  issue  with  maintain¬ 
ing  a  credible  military  option  is, 
once  again,  the  precedent  set  with 
respect  to  North  Korea.  The  United 
States  set  red  lines  for  North  Korea 
which  it  crossed  without  any 
military  consequences.  Perhaps 
the  only  way  of  overcoming  this 
obstacle  is  (to  reiterate  our  earlier 
point)  for  the  US  to  clearly  outline 
the  one  condition  under  which 
military  power  will  be  exercised 
and  demonstrate  the  capability 


and  willingness  to  do  so.  Another 
option  would  be  to  act  militarily 
in  North  Korea,  thereby  reassert¬ 
ing  American  military  credibility 
and  perhaps  scaring  Iran  as  the  US 
did  after  invading  Iraq  in  2003.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  action  are 
broad  however,  and  outside  the 
scope  of  this  analysis. 

Maintaining  a  credible  military 
option  ultimately  applies  real  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  regime  and  plays  to 
their  worst  fear-an  invasion  which 
would  remove  the  current  regime 
from  power.  Again,  maintaining 
the  option  does  not  mean  using 
it.  Our  standpoint  remains  that 
time  is  on  the  West’s  side,  and  the 
best  option  is  to  be  patient  with 
regards  to  military  action.  Main¬ 
tain  the  option,  but  reserve  it  for 
the  extreme  case. 

A  Kennedyesque  Solution 
Through  Compromise  and  a 
Credible  Threat 

Policymakers  continue  to  draw 
on  the  lessons  learned  from  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  to  deal  with 
nuclear  issues  today.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  future  of  diplomacy, 
the  most  common  perception 
surrounding  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  tends  to  romanticize  the 
issue  into  Dean  Rusk’s  portrayal 
of  a  macho  stare-down  decided  by 
the  question,  “who  blinked  first?” 
In  reality,  Kennedy  resolved  the 
conflict  in  a  much  more  diplo¬ 
matic  way.  Although  there  was 
certainly  a  threat  to  wage  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Kennedy  gave 
the  Soviets  a  crucial  concession 
in  terms  of  American  missiles  in 
Turkey.40  The  ultimate  lesson  that 
policymakers  should  take  from  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is  that  suc¬ 
cessful  conflict  resolution  relies 
on  finding  an  acceptable  compro- 
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mise  between  parties  rather  than 
playing  hard-ball.41 

However,  carrots  alone  do  not 
always  work;  adding  a  stick  to 
emphasize  the  carrot  helps  push 
the  other  side  towards  your  end 
of  the  compromise.  In  relation  to 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Graham 
Allison  argues  that  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  withdrawing  American 
missiles  from  Turkey  alone  would 
not  have  been  enough  to  get  the 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
Cuba.  The  threat  of  American  mil¬ 
itary  force  played  a  more  crucial 
role  in  pushing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  American  terms.42 

The  current  problem  with  the 
Islamic  Republic  is  that  Iranian 
leaders  believe  that  any  compro¬ 
mise  resulting  in  a  non-nuclear 
Iran  will  only  threaten  Iran  in 
the  future.  According  to  Khame¬ 
nei,  “Qaddafi  gathered  up  all  his 
nuclear  facilities  and  gave  them 
to  the  West.  And  now,  you  can 
see  the  conditions  our  nation  is 
living  in  versus  their  conditions.”43 
Lessons  from  Iraq  and  Libya  have 
taught  dictators  that  their  regime 
faces  danger  without  a  nuclear 
program.44  Thus,  the  US  strategy 
must  be  twofold:  show  the  Iranian 
regime  that  it  would  face  a  much 
greater  danger  if  it  decided  to 
obtain  a  nuclear  weapon,  and  be 
willing  to  compromise  on  regional 
goals — to  include  regime  change — 
in  order  to  credibly  assure  Iran  that 
the  US  will  not  seek  its  overthrow 
if  and  when  it  gives  up  its  quest 
for  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  balancing  act  for  US  foreign 
policy-if  the  threat  for  crossing  the 
nuclear  threshold  is  not  great  or 
credible  enough,  Iran  will  believe  it 
is  worth  the  risk  to  obtain  a  nuclear 
weapon.  On  the  flip  side,  if  Iranian 
leaders  see  an  American  threat  in  a 


world  in  which  Iran  does  not  have 
access  to  nuclear  weapons,  they 
will  believe  that  nuclear  armament 
is  their  only  feasible  option. 

As  has  already  been  discussed, 
the  United  States  must  find  ways 
to  make  its  military  threat  credible 
and  important.  However,  the  US 
must  also  come  to  terms  with  the 
fact  that  Iran  may  have  legitimate 
regional  goals.  The  essence  of  com¬ 
promise  is  that  both  sides  must 
realize  that  they  have  to  modify 
their  goals  to  achieve  agreement. 
The  United  States  must  realize  that 
there  are  ways  to  contain  Iran  other 
than  acting  as  the  “global  police¬ 
man.”  Countries  in  the  region  will 
check  back  against  Iranian  impe¬ 
rialism  because  they  do  not  want 
a  neighboring  Iran  with  hege¬ 
monic  power.  The  US  should  work 
to  strengthen  ties  in  the  region, 
with  both  Israel  as  well  as  other 
Arab  states.  These  ties  will  ensure 
that  Iranian  hegemony  does  not 
become  a  reality  in  the  Gulf  region. 
As  part  of  this  effort,  the  United 
States  must  be  willing  to  provide 
these  countries  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  order  to  empower 
them  to  balance  against  Iran. 

This  sort  of  policy  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  extend  tendrils  of 
economic  growth  and  democratic 
ideals  to  the  Iranian  people.  In 
the  years  since  the  Cold  War,  eco¬ 
nomic  ties  and  increasing  democ¬ 
racy  have  contributed  far  more  to 
global  peace  and  stability  than  a 
large  American  military.45  As  long 
as  Iran  remains  isolated  by  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  and  the  threat  of 
military  force,  the  United  States 
cannot  increase  economic  ties  and 
spread  democratic  ideals  to  the 
Iranian  people. 

As  long  as  Iran  faces  military 


opposition  to  its  regime  with  no 
opportunity  to  back  out  while 
saving  face,  its  nationalist  and 
imperialist  tendencies  will  only  be 
exacerbated.  Economic  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  checks  against  Iran  are  a 
much  more  subtle  way  to  avoid 
conflict.  These  checks  are  only 
feasible  in  a  world  where  the  US 
concedes  the  legitimacy  of  Iranian 
regional  interests  and  is  not  faced 
with  the  imminent  threat  of  a 
nuclear  bomb.  Kennedy  summed 
up  his  experiences  from  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis,  saying  “nuclear 
powers  must  avert  those  confron¬ 
tations  which  bring  an  adversary 
to  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliat¬ 
ing  retreat  or  a  nuclear  war.”46  As 
long  as  Iran  faces  a  military  threat 
without  an  attractive  alternative, 
the  regime  cannot  back  down  and 
still  save  face,  as  it  would  have  to 
admit  it  had  caved  to  US  military 
pressure.  The  US  must  be  willing 
to  endure  Iranian  gloating  in  the 
short  term  to  ensure  long  term 
peace  and  stability. 

Ultimately,  the  United  States 
must  use  soft  power  to  contrast 
hard  power.  If  there  is  no  clear 
delineation  for  the  consequences 
of  crossing  the  nuclear  threshold, 
there  is  no  reason  for  Iran  to  avoid 
the  bomb.  However,  offering  a  clear 
and  satisfying  alternative  to  Tehran 
will  allow  the  regime  to  save  face 
while  avoiding  the  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  Iran.  This  approach  neces¬ 
sitates  an  acceptance  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  accompany  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Iran  as  a  legitimate  state, 
but  they  are  far  better  than  the 
alternative  of  a  nuclear  Iran. 

Appeasing  Israel 

Israel  may  pose  the  biggest 
threat  to  a  potential  US  strategy 
of  “nuclear  patience.”  Because 
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of  its  proximity  to  Iran  as  well  as 
long-standing  enmity  between 
the  two  countries,  Israel  may 
be  justified  in  believing  it  faces 
an  existential  threat  from  a 
nuclear  Iran.  Moreover,  there 
is  concern  that  after  abandon¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  weapons  program 
Iran  may  continue  to  sponsor 
terrorism  and  asymmetric  attacks 
against  Israel.  For  the  most  part, 
the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  ignore  the  occasional  Iranian 
terrorist  attack  on  its  interests  by 
retaliating  with  warnings,  sanc¬ 
tions,  or  by  casting  doubt  on 
whether  Iran  is  actually  to  blame 
for  a  specific  attack.47  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  due  to  its  small  size  and 
proximity  to  Iran,  Israel  does 
not  have  this  luxury.  Thus,  Israel 
stands  to  lose  the  most  if  a  strategy 
of  nuclear  patience  is  unsuccessful. 

Israel  must  be  reassured  against 
the  occurrence  of  three  different 
scenarios.  The  first  scenario  is  one 
in  which  Iran  does  not  take  the  soft 
power  alternative  and  appears  to 
be  nearing  a  nuclear  bomb.  In  this 
scenario,  Israeli  worry  would  be 
focused  on  preempting  the  Iranian 
nuclear  establishment  before  it  can 
get  any  closer  to  a  nuclear  bomb. 
The  red  line  strategy  proposed 
above  would  play  a  significant  role 
in  bolstering  Israeli  confidence  in 
this  situation.  The  United  States 
must  reassure  Israel  that  it  will 
respond  immediately  and  effi¬ 
ciently  as  soon  as  Iran  crosses  the 
nuclear  threshold.  Providing  Israel 
with  military  materiel  to  ensure 
that  it  could  effectively  and  imme¬ 
diately  participate  in  enforcing  this 
red  line  would  assuage  its  worries 
that  it  must  act  before  Iran  gets  the 
bomb. 

The  second  scenario  is  one  in 
which  Iran  chooses  to  abandon  its 


nuclear  ambitions  but  still  threat¬ 
ens  Israel  with  a  conventional 
missile  force.  To  prevent  Israel 
from  escalating  this  conflict  to  the 
nuclear  level,  the  United  States 
should  aid  Israel  in  developing 
both  its  defensive  forces  and  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  systems,  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  deterring  or 
neutralizing  an  Iranian  attack.  This 
aid  would  come  in  the  forms  of 
technological  assistance  as  well  as 
arms  sales  to  adequately  supple¬ 
ment  Israel’s  forces. 

The  final  scenario  is  perhaps 
the  trickiest,  where  Iran  does  not 
threaten  Israel  conventionally,  but 
instead  uses  asymmetric  warfare 
and  its  connections  to  Hamas 
and  Hezbollah  to  attack  through 
proxies.  This  scenario  is  prob¬ 
lematic  due  to  the  dangers  inher¬ 
ent  in  implicating  Iran  directly  in 
these  attacks.  If  the  United  States 
overtly  accuses  Iran  of  sponsoring 
specific  acts  of  terrorism,  Iran 
could  be  pushed  to  a  situation 
where  it  attempts  to  develop  a 
nuclear  deterrent  once  more. 
Thus,  the  United  States  must  find 
other  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  First,  the  United  States 
should  dramatically  increase  dip¬ 
lomatic  ties  with  Tehran  in  order 
to  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 
diplomatically.  Additionally,  the 
United  States  should  work  with 
other  Middle  Eastern  countries 
to  pressure  Hamas  and  Hezbol¬ 
lah  to  engage  in  cease-fires  and 
begin  peace  talks  with  Israel.  This 
has  been  proven  to  work  in  past 
instances  where  Egypt  has  nego¬ 
tiated  a  ceasefire  between  Israel 
and  Hamas.48  Finally,  the  US  must 
support  Israeli  retaliation  against 
any  legitimate  terrorist  targets. 
Retaliation  by  Israel  against  Hez¬ 
bollah  in  southern  Lebanon  was 
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ambitions  without  sacrificing 
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effective  insofar  as  it  avoided  direct 
implication  of  Iran  and  halted  the 
Hezbollah  offensive.  This  approach 
would  also  drive  a  wedge  between 
Iran  and  its  proxy  terrorist  orga¬ 
nizations  as  those  groups  realize 
that  they  will  suffer  Israeli  retalia¬ 
tion  without  gaining  open  support 
from  Iran.  In  the  short  term,  the 
crisis  in  Syria  may  provide  the  best 
opportunity  to  implement  this 
strategy. 

Conclusion 

Through  these  components  of  a 
single,  defined  red  line,  tiered  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions,  a  credible  mili¬ 
tary  option,  and  a  willingness  to 
forego  the  active  pursuit  of  regime 
change,  our  policy  of  “Nuclear 
Patience”  will  provide  Iran  with  the 
incentive  and  ability  to  step  away 
from  its  nuclear  ambitions  without 
sacrificing  its  pride.  An  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  that  methodology  will 
involve  placating  Israel’s  desire 
to  strike.  This  will  likely  involve 
allowing,  and  perhaps  even  sup¬ 
porting,  covert  operations  aimed 
towards  delaying  Iran’s  weapons 
development.  There  are  many 
forces  within  the  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  that  still  believe  an  attack  is 
not  a  good  option  at  the  moment, 
and  by  playing  to  those  individuals 
the  US  can  keep  Israel  from  acting 
rashly. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  this 
policy  requires  patience  on  many 
fronts  and  from  many  entities.  In 
the  past,  faulty  estimates  of  coun- 
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tries’  nuclear  capabilities  have 
led  to  dramatic  intelligence  fail¬ 
ures  and  embarrassing  foreign 
policy  criticisms.  A  policy  of 
“Nuclear  Patience”  allows  for  more 
thorough  analysis  of  the  socio¬ 
political  factors  affecting  Iran’s 
nuclear  timetable,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  a  credible  deterrent  factor.  For 
this  reason,  we  advance  it  as  the 
methodology  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  successfully  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  Iranian  nuclear  crisis. 
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Saddam  and  the  Bomb 

An  Unusual  Case  of  Counterproliferation  Success 


DAVID  PTACEK 

Iraq  was  a  signatory  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  but 
there  were  always  strong  suspicions 
that  Saddam  Hussein’s  Baathist 
regime  wanted  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons.  Saddam  demonstrated 
his  willingness  to  use  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  on  Iranians 
during  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  so  when 
the  French  built  a  nuclear  reactor 
near  Baghdad  and  Iraq  began  to 
enrich  uranium  the  world  started 
to  worry  Iraq  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  research  methods  for 
enriching  uranium  and  build¬ 
ing  nuclear  weapons  technol¬ 
ogy  only  to  have  their  program 
set  back  by  the  Iranians  and  the 
Israelis,  and  finally  dismantled  by 
the  Americans.  Iraq  developed 
plans  for  enriching  and  weaponiz- 
ing  large  amounts  of  uranium,  but 
its  program  was  unable  to  produce 
the  desired  results  and  Saddam 
was  never  permitted  to  achieve  his 
goal  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Saddam’s  Motivation 

Saddam’s  motivation  to  con¬ 
struct  an  atomic  weapon  seems  to 
have  come  from  both  his  hatred 
of  Israel  and  his  desire  for  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  in  the  Arab  world. 
During  the  Six  Day  war  in  1967 
Israel  took  control  of  previously 
Arab  lands  in  the  Sinai,  Gaza 
Strip,  Jerusalem,  the  West  Bank, 
and  the  Golan  Heights.  Saddam 
believed  it  was  within  his  power  to 


retrieve  these  territories.  Saddam 
expressed  desires  to  destroy  all 
of  Israel,  but  he  also  realized  that 
even  if  he  could  stand  up  to  the 
Israeli  state  and  push  some  of  the 
borders  back  to  pre-1967  lines,  he 
would  “. .  .weaken  Israel’s  geopoliti¬ 
cal  position  and  make  [himself]  a 
hero  throughout  the  Arab  world.”1 
Although  Saddam  had  clearly 
expressed  his  anti-Zionist  and 
anti-sematic  views,  it  seems  his 
main  source  of  motivation  may 
have  been  the  reputation  and  pres¬ 
tige  that  would  come  to  him  from 
the  Arab  world.  When  contem¬ 
plating  between  a  quick  war  or 
a  drawn  out  confrontation  with 
Israel,  Saddam  was  quoted  saying 
that  “...even  more  important  is 
the  widespread  cheering  from  the 
masses  that  will  accompany  each 
step  we  take  forward.”2 

Saddam  knew  that  Israel  was 
a  formidable  opponent  and  that 
conventional  forces  alone  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  up  to  a  nuclear 
attack  by  the  Israelis.  Saddam 
needed  a  bomb.  He  believed  that 
if  Iraq  was  able  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  it  could  successfully  deter 
a  nuclear  attack  on  Arabs.  This 
then  would  give  the  Arab  nations 
enough  time  to  overwhelm  Israel 
with  conventional  forces.  Saddam 
was  confident  that  even  a  single 
nuclear  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arab  armies  could  deter  any 


nuclear  threat  from  Israel.  He  said, 
“The  Arab  atom  will  finish  you  off, 
but  the  Israeli  atom  will  not  end 
the  Arabs.”3 

Proliferators 

The  Iraqi  nuclear  program 
began  with  the  purchase  of  a 
Soviet-made  research  reactor  in 
the  late  1950s  and  accelerated 
when  Saddam  became  head  of  the 
Iraqi  Atomic  Energy  Committee  in 
1973.  In  the  1970s  France  agreed  to 
build  a  research  reactor  and  all  of 
the  necessary  laboratories  in  Iraq. 
The  reactor  was  named  “Osirak” 
by  the  French  and  was  a  40  mega¬ 
watt  light-water  reactor  built  near 
Baghdad.  In  addition  to  the  reactor 
and  the  laboratories,  France  also 
provided  approximately  27.5 
pounds  of  93%  U-235  to  be  used 
for  research.4 

France  was  not  the  only  country 
to  significantly  aid  Iraq  on  its 
quest  for  nuclear  weapons.  During 
the  late  1970s  and  into  the  early 
1980s  Iraq  purchased  uranium  in 
various  forms  from  Portugal,  Italy, 
Niger,  and  Brazil.5  The  IAEA  was 
aware  of  some,  but  not  all  of  these 
uranium  transactions.  German 
companies  and  engineers  gave 
Iraq  data  on  centrifuges  and  an 
Austrian  company  provided  calu- 
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trons  for  uranium  isotope  separa¬ 
tion.  Both  ofthese  countries’  contri¬ 
butions  aided  in  Iraq’s  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapons  programs.6  Even 
the  United  States  played  a  role  in 
developing  the  nuclear  weapons 
program  in  Iraq.  Advanced 
computers  were  sent  to  Iraq 
during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  to  aid 
the  war  effort  and  the  computer 
transactions  were  approved  by  the 
Commerce  Department;  but 
eventually  the  computers  were 
actually  used  to  advance  Iraq’s 
nuclear  program.7 

Osirak  Reactor 

The  Osirak  reactor  at  the  Al- 
Tuwaitha  Nuclear  Center  provided 
Iraq  its  best  chance  at  obtaining 
a  nuclear  weapon;  yet,  scientists 
still  disagree  about  whether  or  not 
Iraq  could  have  been  producing 
weapons  grade  material  on  a  large 
enough  scale  to  make  weapons. 
Richard  Wilson,  an  inspector  of 
the  damaged  reactor  in  December 
1982,  claimed  that  “...it  would’ve 
taken  decades,  not  years...”  to 
produce  enough  plutonium  for  a 
nuclear  weapon.8  Both  Iraq  and 
France  claimed  that  the  reactor  was 
only  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  but 
it  may  have  been  possible  that  Iraq 
was  taking  steps  towards  a  weapon 
in  secrecy.  Roger  Richter,  a  former 
IAEA  inspector,  admitted  that  the 
safeguards  were  not  foolproof  and 
that  not  all  of  the  nuclear  facilities 
at  the  A1  Tuwaitha  Nuclear  Center 
were  under  IAEA’s  watch.9  The  true 
threat  of  the  Osirak  reactor  may 
never  be  known,  but  its  perceived 
danger  was  very  real. 

Operation  Scorch  Sword 

Israel  and  Iran  were  both 
extremely  concerned  ab  out  the  p  os  - 
sibility  of  an  Iraqi  nuclear  weapon. 
Israel  feared  an  Arab  bomb  and 
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knew  that  Saddam  had  been  sup¬ 
porting  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  and  terrorist  acts  in 
Israel.  Even  though  Iraq  claimed 
that  any  such  weapons  would 
only  be  used  against  an  Israeli 
enemy,  Iran  did  not  trust  Iraq  with 
a  weapon  either.10  Saddam  con¬ 
firmed  Iran’s  rationale  of  distrust 
when,  upon  observing  how  disor¬ 
ganized  Iran’s  leadership  structure 
was  after  the  Islamic  Revolution, 
he  launched  an  all-out  invasion 
in  September  1980. 11  The  Israelis, 
who  had  already  been  attempting 
to  set  back  the  Osirak  program, 
allegedly  assassinated  Dr.  Yahya 
al-Meshad,  the  supervisor  of  the 
reactor  deal,  and  managed  to 
surreptitiously  destroy  reactor 
housings.  These  developments 
encouraged  Iran  to  attack  the 
Tuwaitha  complex.12 

Only  a  few  days  after  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  began,  Iran  began 
preparations  for  an  air  attack 
on  Tuwaitha.  “...The  first  ever 
mission  in  the  history  of  warfare 
to  be  undertaken  against  a  nuclear 
reactor — even  one  still  being 


built — was  planned  under  the 
operation  name  of  scorch  sword.”13 
Iran  sent  four  F-4  Phantoms  on 
the  mission.  After  refueling  the 
fighters  flew  to  their  targets.  Two 
Phantoms  attacked  a  power  plant 
while  the  other  two  struck  their 
targets  at  the  Tuwaitha  site  with 
twelve  Mark  82  500  pound  bombs. 
The  F-4s  were  not  fired  upon  and 
returned  to  Iran  untouched. 

Operation  Scorch  Sword  was 
widely  regarded  as  a  failure  in 
the  West  because  of  the  minimal 
amount  of  damage  caused  by  the 
bombing,  but  there  were  some 
benefits  to  be  capitalized  on  as 
well.  ‘Only’  several  million  dollars 
of  damage  was  caused  along  with 
a  ‘slight  delay’  in  the  construction 
of  the  facility.14  The  real  benefits 
of  the  operation  came  in  the  form 
of  intelligence  from  frightened 
French  personnel  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  flights  flown  over  Osirak 
after  the  attack.  Many  of  the  French 
and  Italian  workers  at  the  Osirak 
site  fled  after  the  Iranian  bombing. 
Some  of  the  personnel  returned, 
but  others  were  able  to  provide  the 
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Israeli  secret  services  much  needed 
intelligence.  Iran  shared  recon¬ 
naissance  photos  with  the  Israelis 
and  Israel  discouraged  Iran  from 
re-attacking.15  Now  it  was  Israel’s 
turn  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an 
Iraqi  nuclear  weapon. 

Operation  Opera 

Immediately  after  the  unsatis¬ 
fying  results  of  Operation  Scorch 
Sword  were  known,  Israel  began 
planning  and  practicing  for  its 
own  attack  on  the  Iraqi  nuclear 
program.  The  initial  attack,  sched¬ 
uled  for  10  May  1981  was  almost  a 
complete  failure.  The  fuses  on  most 
of  the  ordnance  to  be  dropped  on 
the  Tuwaitha  complex  were  incor¬ 
rectly  set.  Luckily,  the  mission 
was  called  off  because  of  political 
opposition  and  a  series  of  events 
in  Lebanon.16  Once  things  settled, 
a  new  date  was  set  and  on  7  June 
1981,  eight  F-16s  and  six  F-15 
Eagles  were  deployed  to  Etzion  air 
base  in  the  still-occupied  Sinai.17 

The  Israeli  goal  was  to  exploit  a 
hole  in  Iraqi  radar.  They  planned  to 
do  this  by  flying  through  the  Saudi 
desert.  All  the  fighters  took  off  on 
time,  but  made  a  potentially  deadly 
mistake  en-route.  They  acciden¬ 
tally  flew  through  Jordanian  air¬ 
space.  At  just  2,100  ft,  they  flew 
over  tourist  filled  beaches  and  King 
Husseins  private  yacht.18  Although 
this  could  have  spelled  the  end 
for  the  mission,  no  negative  con¬ 
sequences  ensued.  The  Israeli  air¬ 
craft  flew  low  and  in  silence  as  they 
made  their  way  through  northern 
Saudi  Arabia.  The  external  fuel 
tanks,  which  were  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  long  trip  into  Baghdad 
and  back  to  Israel,  were  dropped 
over  the  desert. 

Once  the  F-16s  arrived  over 
Tuwaitha,  all  eight  aircraft  each 


dropped  two  Mark  84  2000  pound 
bombs  on  the  reactor.19  Only 
after  the  reactor  was  completely 
destroyed  did  the  Iraqi  air  defense 
system  finally  react.  Unguided 
anti-aircraft  artillery  fired  toward 
the  Israeli  aircraft,  but  none 
actually  threatened  them.  The 
departing  Israelis  met  no  resistence 
and  the  mission  was  a  success.  The 
combination  of  Operation  Scorch 
Sword  and  Operation  Opera  was 
estimated  to  have  set  Iraq’s  nuclear 
program  back  ten  years.20 
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Israeli  Justification 

After  the  raid  Israel  issued  a 
statement  saying  that  it  had  evi¬ 
dence  from  “...‘sources  of  unques¬ 
tioned  reliability’  that  Iraq  was 
producing  nuclear  bombs  at  the 
Osiraq  plant,  and,  for  this  reason, 
Israel  had  initiated  a  preemptive 
strike.”21  Invoking  Article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
(UN),  Israel  claimed  it  had  a  legiti¬ 
mate  right  to  self-defense.  But  were 
they  under  any  real  threat?  The 
IAEA  was  accused  of  failing  to  tell 
the  world  about  events  and  devel¬ 
opments  at  Tuwaitha.  The  IAEA 
stood  by  their  earlier  conclusions 
that  Iraq  was  not  making  nuclear 
weapons  with  the  Osirak  reactor 
and  that  it  had  been  complying 
with  all  IAEA  guidelines.  It  was,  in 
fact,  Israel  who  was  not  a  signatory 
to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 


(NPT)  and  who  was  operating  a 
nuclear  facility  at  Dimona  that 
was  not  open  to  UN  inspections  or 
complying  with  IAEA  safeguards.22 

Renewed  Motivation 

Iraq  planned  to  rebuild  the 
destroyed  facilities  at  Tuwaitha. 
Talks  with  France  failed  and  Iraq 
decided  to  construct  a  new  heavy 
water  research  reactor.  This  under¬ 
taking,  named  Project  182,  would 
have  been  similar  to  the  Canadian 
NRX  reactor  had  it  been  com¬ 
pleted.  However,  as  a  result  of 
scarce  resources,  the  project  was 
never  finished.23 

Gulf  War  and  Inspections 

After  the  1990  invasion  of 
Kuwait,  Iraq  accelerated  its 
efforts  for  a  nuclear  weapon.  A 
“crash  program”  was  started  in 
the  summer  of  that  year  which 
was  supposed  to  recover  highly 
enriched  uranium  from  the  Osirak 
reactor  fuel.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
United  States  intervention  in 
1991,  this  program  “...could  have 
resulted  in  the  availability  by  the 
end  of  1991  of  a  quantity  of  HEU 
sufficient  to  manufacture  a  single 
low-yield  nuclear  device.”24 

In  the  winter  of  1990  Presi¬ 
dent  George  H.W.  Bush  used  Iraqi 
pursuit  of  nuclear  weapons  as 
one  of  his  justifications  for  taking 
military  action  against  Saddam 
and  Iraq.  In  National  Security 
Directive  54  he  made  it  clear 
that  use  of  any  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  against  United  States 
or  allied  forces  would  justify  the 
removal  of  Saddam  from  power.25 
Needless  to  say,  Saddam  did  not 
use  WMDs  on  allied  forces  which 
attacked  in  January  1991,  and  was 
still  in  power,  and  in  possession 
of  his  weapons  stockpiles,  at  the 
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end  of  Operation  Desert  Storm  in 
March  1991. 

The  IAEA  was  in  put  in  charge 
of  finding  and  removing  anything 
that  was  left  of  Saddams  nuclear 
program.  Initially,  Iraq  denied 
having  any  hidden  or  secret  stock¬ 
piles  of  fissile  material  that  could 
be  used  to  construct  a  nuclear 
weapon,  but  after  some  pressure 
from  the  IAEA,  a  second  declara¬ 
tion  was  produced  that  admitted 
the  existence  of  nuclear  mate¬ 
rial  and  facilities  that  were  not 
previously  known  to  the  inspec¬ 
tion  teams.26  Still  much  of  the 
biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear 
weapons  programs  were  hidden 
from  the  West  until  Saddam’s  son- 
in-law,  Kamel  Hussein,  defected  in 
1995. 27  Kamel  provided  the  United 
States  with  information  on  the 
hidden  stockpiles  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  the  intent 
of  Saddam  to  keep  plans  and 
designs  for  his  weapons  programs. 

According  to  IAEA  reports  in 
1997,  if  the  war  had  not  interrupted 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  weapons  program 
in  1991,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  Iraq  may  have  been  able  to 
complete  a  functional  nuclear 
weapon  by  the  end  of  1992.28 
The  IAEA  found  and  destroyed 
uranium  enrichment  facilities, 
stockpiles  of  high  explosives, 
facilities  for  weapon  component 
construction,  and  computer  simu¬ 
lations  of  nuclear  weapon  detona¬ 
tions.  In  1998  the  IAEA  concluded 
that  even  though  $10  billion  was 
spent  in  the  1980s  on  enrichment 
and  weapons  programs,  ‘There 
were  no  indications  to  suggest  that 
Iraq  was  successful  in  its  attempt  to 
produce  nuclear  weapons.”29 

Second  Gulf  War 

Iraq  had  never  been  very 


forthcoming  with  inspectors  and 
because  they  came  so  close  to 
completing  a  nuclear  weapon  in 
the  early  1990s,  the  West  knew 
that  Iraqi  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  had  the  technical  know-how 
to  build  a  weapon.  In  1996  the 
IAEA  stated  that  “the  know-how 
and  expertise  acquired  by  Iraqi 
scientists  and  engineers  could 
provide  an  adequate  base  for 
reconstituting  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons-oriented  program.”30  These 
scientists,  along  with  other 
intelligence  suggesting  that  Iraq 
did  have  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion,  led  to  the  decision  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  allies  to  launch  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom  in  March  2003. 

No  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  were  found  in  Iraq  after  the 
invasion  by  the  US  and  coalition 
forces.  The  intelligence  analysis 
and  the  informants  were  heavily 
criticized.  One  of  the  high  profile 
informants  was  Rafid  Ahmed 


Alwan  al-Janabi,  also  known  as 
“Curveball.”  Curveball  left  Iraq 
in  1995  and  fled  to  Germany.  He 
claimed  to  have  worked  in  bio¬ 
logical  weapons  programs  under 
Saddams  regime.  His  claims  were 
used  to  justify  Iraqi  Freedom,  but  in 
2011  he  publicly  admitted  to  lying 
saying,  “Believe  me,  there  was  no 
other  way  to  bring  about  freedom 
to  Iraq.  There  were  no  other  pos¬ 
sibilities.”31  Although  the  United 
States  had  faulty  intelligence  and 
no  weapons  were  found,  Saddam 
was  removed  from  power  and  the 


world  was  reassured  that  Iraq  no 
longer  had  any  nuclear,  biological, 
or  chemical  weapons  capabilities. 

Technological  Achievements 

Iraq’s  nuclear  program  had 
quite  a  bit  of  help  from  foreign 
countries,  but  that  help  could  only 
get  the  Iraqis  so  close  to  produc¬ 
ing  a  bomb.  The  two  largest  chal¬ 
lenges  in  producing  a  weapon  in 
Iraq  were  not  unlike  the  challenges 
faced  by  any  other  nation  seeking 
nuclear  weapons:  they  needed  to 
produce  or  acquire  a  large  amount 
of  fissile  material  and  they  needed 
a  way  to  deliver  and  detonate 
that  critical  mass.  Iraq  attempted 
to  attack  their  challenges  all 
simultaneously  and  from  a  few 
different  angles.  Four  groups  were 
created  to:  1)  produce  uranium 
235  by  using  diffusion  barriers  and 
centrifuges  2)  produce  uranium 
235  by  way  of  chemical  and  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  methods  3)  computer 
modeling  4)  perform  “special 
tasks,”  or  weaponization.32 


Iraq’s  attempts  at  Electromag¬ 
netic  Isotope  Separation  (EMIS) 
took  place  at  Tuwaitha  and 
Tarmiya.  By  time  the  Gulf  War 
ended  and  UN  inspections  ensued, 
Iraq  had  eight  1200  mm  separa¬ 
tor  units  with  plans  to  make  sev¬ 
enteen  more  operational.  It  also 
had  enriched  about  1350  grams 
of  uranium  to  between  three  and 
eight  percent.33 

Iraq  had  other  plans  for  centri¬ 
fuges,  Laser  Isotopic  Separation 
(LIS),  chemical  and  ion-exchange 
separation,  and  gaseous  diffusion, 


The  IAEA  estimated  that  once  Iraq  machined  its  planned  steel 
centrifuges  and  built  its  cascades  that  it  could  have  produced 
enough  enriched  uranium  for  1.5  bombs  per  year. 
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but  they  were  not  able  to  get  very 
far  before  the  Gulf  war.  Iraq  was 
successful  at  obtaining  plans  cen¬ 
trifuges  and  the  maraging  steel 
needed  to  make  them.  The  IAEA 
estimated  that  once  Iraq  machined 
its  planned  steel  ecntrifuges  and 
built  its  cascades  that  it  could 
have  produced  enough  enriched 
uranium  for  1.5  bombs  per  year.34 
The  other  programs,  some  still  in 
the  design  stage,  did  not  receive 
enough  money  or  time  to  prove 
effective. 

The  “special  tasks”  group  had 
more  success  than  the  others. 
While  Iraq  struggled  to  get  the 
fissile  material  it  needed  to  produce 
a  bomb,  they  were  successful  at 
creating  an  implosive  shock  wave 
strong  enough  to  start  the  nuclear 
explosion.  They  were  also  able  to 
produce  tritium  which  could  be 
used  to  increase  the  yield  of  any 
nuclear  weapon  through  a  process 
of  boosting.  Inspectors  concluded 
that  Iraq  could  have  made  a 
functional,  weaponizable  bomb  if 
only  they  had  had  enough  enriched 
fuel.35 

Closing 

The  goal  of  obtaining  a  nuclear 
weapon  was  never  achieved 
in  Iraq.  Many  other  countries 
contributed  materials  and  tech¬ 
nologies  that  Saddam  planned  to 
use  to  his  advantage  and  quicken 
the  arrival  of  his  nuclear  objec¬ 
tives.  During  the  Iran-Iraq  war  the 
French  made  Osirak  reactor  near 
Baghdad  became  a  target  for  the 
Israelis  and  the  Iranians.  Iranian 
Operation  Scorch  Sword  was  the 
first  preemptive  strike  on  a  nuclear 
program  in  history  and  although 
it  did  not  destroy  the  reactor,  the 
operation  provided  intelligence 
that  Israel  would  later  use  to 


destroy  the  complex  at  Tuwaitha. 
Israel’s  air  attack  set  Saddams 
program  back,  but  it  did  not  deter 
him  from  investing  even  more 
in  his  nuclear  weapons  program. 
By  1990,  the  IAEA  estimated  that 
Iraq  could  have  had  an  operational 
nuclear  weapon  by  1992.  This  was 
as  close  as  Iraq  would  get.  The  Gulf 
war  and  the  subsequent  inspec¬ 
tions  removed  the  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities  in  Iraq.  Although 
Saddam  was  not  very  coopera¬ 
tive  with  inspectors  and  the  Iraqi 
scientists  and  engineers  still 
possessed  the  knowledge  required 
to  develop  a  nuclear  weapon,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  did  not 
find  any  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  when  they  invaded  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  in  2003. 
Saddam  was  removed  from  power 
and  the  dismantlement  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  program  in  Iraq 
was  confirmed. 
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Book  Review 

Prodigal  Soldiers:  How  the  Generation  of  Officers  Born  of  Vietnam 
Revolutionized  the  American  Style  of  War 

REVIEWED  BY  MARK  MELVILLE 


T  ames  Kitfield’s  book,  Prodigal 
J  Soldiers,  is  an  entertaining  telling 
of  the  dramatic  transformation  of 
the  US  military  after  the  debacle  of 
Vietnam  through  the  70s  and  80s  to 
the  resounding  success  of  the  1991 
Gulf  War.  This  narrative  tracks 
the  individual  military  careers 
and  observations  of  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  officers  who 
were  key  leaders  and  command¬ 
ers  in  the  Gulf  War.  It  answers  the 
important  question  “what  changed 
in  the  US  military  between  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  Vietnam  and  the  success  of 
the  Gulf  War?”  The  book  begins 
in  the  mid-1960s  with  the  young 
officers  early  experiences  in 
Vietnam.  Each  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  specific  person  and  in  fasci¬ 
nating  story-telling  style  describes 
key  events  that  would  later 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  transformation. 

The  author,  Kitfield,  divides  the 
book  into  four  parts  spanning  five 
to  seven  year  increments  starting 
in  1965  and  ending  after  the  1991 
Gulf  War.  In  each  part  he  provides 
ten  chapters  with  each  chapter 
highlighting  one  of  the  several 
officers  and  their  experiences  and 
observations  that  will  affect  the 
military  transformation.  For  Air 
Force  followers  the  author  uses 
Chuck  Horner,  the  Joint  Force  Air 
Component  Commander  (JFACC) 


in  the  Gulf  War,  from  his  first  for¬ 
mative  experiences  in  Vietnam  as 
a  captain  through  his  career  as  an 
instructor  pilot  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  his  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Red  Flag  to  his  eventual 
command  of  a  fighter  wing.  There 
are  also  chapters  on  key  issues, 
events  and  individuals  that  shape 
the  US  and  its  military  forces  over 
the  time  period.  Issues,  such  as  the 
all-volunteer  force,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  draft,  and  its  near  ruin 
of  the  military  in  its  first  few  years 
of  implementation  to  its  eventual 
success  in  providing  the  US  an 
unsurpassed  and  motivated  core 
of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines,  are  discussed  by  Kitfield 
in  his  novel-like  style.  He  brings  in 
major  events  like  Desert  One,  the 
ill-fated  rescue  of  the  Iranian  hos¬ 
tages,  and  Urgent  Fury,  the  1983 
invasion  of  Granada,  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  need  for  major  reform 
in  the  military  chain  of  command 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
is  in  the  chapter  on  Urgent  Fury 
that  we  first  are  introduced  to  the 
young  two  star,  Norman  Schar- 
zkopf,  who  would  eventually 
command  all  US  forces  in  the  1991 
Gulf  War. 

Of  special  interest  to  Air  Force 
members,  is  the  chapter  on  an 
important  individual  whose 
next  generational  leadership  and 


command  style  would  be  a  vital 
element  of  the  transformation.  In 
1978  General  Bill  Creech,  the 
namesake  of  Creech  Air  Force 
Base,  would  take  command  of 
the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Command 
(TAC,  now  ACC  or  Air  Combat 
Command)  and  foster  a  new  style 
and  focus  of  command  that  would 
eventually  permeate  the  entire  US 
military.  Creech  had  learned  early 
in  his  career  as  an  Air  Force  fighter 
pilot  and  commander  of  an  aerial 
demonstration  team  in  Europe,  the 
value  of  precision,  teamwork  and 
pride.  He  would  take  those  ele¬ 
ments  of  command  and  force  them 
into  the  very  fabric  of  the  squad¬ 
rons  and  wings  in  TAC,  includ¬ 
ing  the  restive  wing  commander 
Chuck  Horner. 

In  Prodigal  Soldiers,  Kitfield 
documents  the  many  innova¬ 
tions  that  would  lead  to  remark¬ 
able  transformation  of  the  US 
Military.  He  knits  together  such 
diverse  issues  as  the  all-volun¬ 
teer  force,  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Act  in  Congress,  the  impact  of 
the  information  revolution  and  a 
push  for  better  and  more  realistic 
training  and  their  impacts  on  the 
armed  forces.  While  the  US  Navy 
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General  Creech,  one  of  Kitfield’s 
Prodigal  Soldiers 


would  lead  the  other  services  with 
the  development  of  Top  Gun  air 
to  air  combat  course,  providing 
realistic  training  for  fighter  pilots, 
the  Air  Force  would  expand  the 
idea  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  with 
the  establishment  of  its  Red  Flag 
training  exercise  and  high  tech 
training  ranges. 

Kitfield’s  thesis  meshes  nicely 
with  Max  Boot’s  work,  War  Made 
New.  In  his  later  chapters  Boot 
describes  the  same  time  frame  and 
comes  to  similar  conclusions. 

The  US  military’s  edge  lies  not 
simply  in  recruiting  high-quality 
personnel  but  in  its  methods  for 
training  and  organizing  them.  Ini¬ 
tiatives  undertaken  in  earlier 
decades,  such  as  setting  up  realistic 
training  centers  to  simulate  combat 
conditions  and  forcing  the  services 
to  work  more  closely  together  (the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act),  continue 
to  bear  fruit.  1 

Prodigal  Soldiers  also  directly 
supports  the  curriculum  for  a 
senior  level  Military  &  Strategic 
Studies  core  course  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  where  the  cadets  explore 
various  models  of  innovation  and 


the  important  lessons  from  the  past 
dealing  with  innovation  in  military 
forces.  The  course  teaches  that,” 
Innovation  is  more  than  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  equipment  and  technical 
change  into  doctrine,  practices, 
and  tactics.  Innovation  in  tactics 
and  operational  concepts  can  prove 
as  important  on  the  battlefield  as 
changes  in  equipment.”2  Kitfield 
also  demonstrates,  through  the 
life  stories  of  his  prodigals,  that 
changes  in  the  US  armed  forces’ 
organization,  doctrine  and  training 
were  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
transformation. 

Criticism  of  Prodigal  Soldiers 
is  almost  universally  positive. 
However  in  a  review  by  Gregg 
Easterbrook  in  the  Washington 
Monthly,  Easterbrook  complains 
that  Kitfield  “dismisses  the  con¬ 
structive  efforts.. .of  the  military 
reform  movement”3  and  gives 
too  much  credit  to  congressional 
investigations.  Easterbrook,  who  is 
familiar  with  one  of  the  examples 
Kitfield  uses  in  his  book,  highlights 
that  those  acquisition  problems 
had  been  discovered  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  were  being  addressed  but 
had  gained  the  attention  of  con¬ 
gress.  It  must  be  apparent  that  in 
writing  Prodigal  Soldiers,  Kitfield 
was  supporting  a  thesis  about  the 
catalysts  of  change  that  brought  the 
US  from  the  defeat  of  Vietnam  to 
the  success  of  Desert  Storm.  One 
of  those  key  changes  was  the  Gold¬ 
water-Nichols  Act  that  reformed 
the  DoD  and  forced  the  services  to 
become  more  reliant  on  each  other 
and  to  work  together  (jointness),  a 
secondary  result  of  the  Act  was  to 
improve  the  military  acquisitions 
system.  Kitfield  uses  the  example 
of  failed  weapon  system  testing 
to  discuss  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  DoD,  not  just  in  the  realm  of 


jointness  but  also  in  the  area  of 
acquisitions. 

A  second  area  of  criticism 
is  Kitfields  use  of  attention 
getting  novel  like  setups  for  each 
chapter.  In  a  review  by  Warren  L. 
Nelson  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
1995  He  complains  that  “Kitfield 
has  gone  overboard  to  make  his 
book  readable.”4  Strangely  many 
consider  this  to  be  was  one  of  the 
book’s  strong  points,  the  story-like 
vignettes  of  the  prodigals  in  their 
military  careers  was  praised  by 
Major  C.H.  Wesely  in  his  review  of 
the  book  “Kitfield  combines  old- 
fashioned  story-telling  and  blunt 
analysis  in  this  tremendously  read¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  moral  courage  to  military  failure 
or  success.”5 

To  summarize,  Prodigal  Sol¬ 
diers  is  an  interesting  and 
enjoyable  book  that  provides  valu¬ 
able  insights  to  professional  mili¬ 
tary  officers  and  leaders.  Kitfield 
tells  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
dramatic  transformation  of  the 
US  military  from  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam  to  the  deserts  of  Iraq. 
The  author  develops  his  thesis  by 
following  the  careers  of  selected 
military  officers  from  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  Vietnam  and  the  turbulent 
years  that  follow  to  their  eventual 
command  of  key  forces  in  the 
1991  Gulf  War.  The  officers  that 
Kitfield  selects,  his  prodigals,  are 
from  all  four  services  and  in  addi¬ 
tional  chapters  he  highlights  other 
officers  and  leaders  that  had  sig¬ 
nificant  impacts  on  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  US  forces.  There  is  a 
fascinating  account  in  Prodigal 
Soldiers  of  the  efforts  to  reform 
the  DoD  and  require  the  services 
to  work  together  during  combat 
operations  and  training.  The  back 
story  of  what  we  now  call  Goldwa- 
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ter-Nichols,  one  of  several  signifi¬ 
cant  improvements  made  in  the 
US  military  during  the  transforma¬ 
tive  years.  For  readers  that  are  air 
power  disciples  the  book  has  many 
profound  insights  into  the  role 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  our  leaders 
in  the  transformative  years.  The 
Air  Force’s  love  of,  and  constant 
quest  for  advance  technologies  is 
told  by  Kitfield  in  his  chapters  on 
the  development  of  new  digital 
weapons  systems  and  the  air  war. 

Kitfield’s  analysis  provides  an 


excellent  case  study  in  transforma¬ 
tion  and  innovation  in  the  difficult 
to  change  US  Military  bureaucracy. 
He  tells  the  story  of  visionary 
officers  and  their  quest  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Vietnam  era.  This 
book  is  an  insightful  study  for  any 
future  military  leader. 
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The  Chiefs  reading  list— what  better  place  to  start  your  professional  reading  program,  then  write  a  review  for 
publication  in  ASJ?  We  anxiously  await  your  submission  to  ASJeditor@usafa.edu 
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